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exists. Some of the principal of these provi-_ 
sions: were : 

In order to prevent permanent poverty, this mon- 
ster evil of modern times, that places mod 
ciety almost on the crust of & burilingieye 
the sale of landed property was for 
xxv. Thi¥ was to be distributed im equal por 
among the different tribes, and was to rei ain 
property of. the ntpanee his d cent 
forever. 

The owner coxa, indeed, sell “his oe aa 
porarily, till the next year of “jubilee, ite bed ot 
came again into thé possessionyof the seller and xh <4 
his heirs ; or, in order to use the language of the ~ ie 
law itself, the acre itgelf could “mot be. sold, but” 
only the fruits thereof ; “ accétding to the multi, |. ** 
-tude of year# thou shalt increase the price thereof, 45 ae 
and according.to the nearness.of years mpi * . 
diminish the price of it;, for according to 
years of the fruits doeg, he gell unto thee”— 
yet it could be re“ ecemed at any time fora 
ee oe ee nual "Ye 


M cpeeyreiepy 
eaVvored to plant principles of bene 
‘the hearts of- the people, and sanctioned 
lowing rights and priyileges for the poor: 
He ordained,..1, Lev,.xix, 9) 10: @ 
reap the harvest of your land, thou 
wholly reap thé corners of-thy field, 
thon gather the gleanings of thy 


THE DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH WITH 
REGARD TO THE POOR. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. REUBERT. 


S the Christian Chureh bears to the Church of 
the Old Testament the relation of manhood 

to infancy or boyhood) it will not be considered 
out of place, in treating of one of her fundamental 
duties, to glance at the provisions which the law- 
giver of the theocracy had made for the poor 
within said theocracy. Another reason for doing 
80. is, because these laws ‘“andprovisions worked 
so admirably well, that.of professional beggars 
there appears no tracevin the history 6f the theoo- 
racy, and even in modern. times, when the Jews, 
by .rejecting their Messiah, have unchuréhed 
thémselves, and sustain now the character of-+in- 
fidels, notwithstanding the many abominable and 
despicable traits of char.ucter which they exhibit 


































trace of  profess:orfal peggihg aniung<them, %: 

the cause of this what it taay, their sanctimonious 
observatice of the laws concerning cledn and un-- 
clean food, and their intercourse with the Gen- 
tiles, ene thing is cerfain, that the Jews are not |" 
addicted to begging ; they follow, as long as they 
can, some contrivance to make a living, and when 
this fails, the needy are supported by their core- 
ligionists. The writer has become* acquainted, 
with but one instance, that. a Jew himself 
up to tippling; and when he was no it e to’ 
support himself and family, this was done by the:| thou shalt not gleai thy vineyard, 
other Jews of the*place. | thow gather-every grape of thy 

What were now the provisions, of the Mosaic | shalt leave themafor the iis tage? we 

law forthe poor? The excelleney of these pto- | Compare Deut, xxiv, 19-21. ~ 
visions will appear still more, when we considé® Pa. bev. xav, 5, 6> “In the seventh year thou, 

that they were male before those poor, for whom’ { not reap that of thy harvest which 















legislators. generally do° the lafid. ‘And the, Sabbath of the land shall ie 
not know how to remedy the évil where it adaly meat for r YOU; for thee and for thy servant,” ete: 
Vou. XVEL—37 : 
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SqDeut. xv, 12: “If thy brother, a Hebrew 
man, or @ Hebrew wom§n, be sold unto thee, and 
serve thee six years; then in the seventh year 
thou shalt let him go free from thee.” 

These provisions were certainly admirable in 
themselves, and have worked admirably: well. 
But as the Christian Church sustains to even be- 
lieving Judaism the relation of fully developed 
manhood to boyhood or infancy; more, infinitely 
more must b@ expected in this’ respect of her. 
We have the genuine fruits of Christianity beau- 
tifully described, Acts ii, 44,45; iv, 32-87: “And 
all that believed were together, and had all things 
common; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted”them to all men, as every man had 
need ;” “And the multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart, and of one soul; neither said 
any of them that aifght of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things 
common, . » Neither was there any among 
them that Tacked ; for as many as were possessors 

Fands or houses sold them, and brought the 

ces of the things that were gold, and laid them 
down at the apostles’ feet; and distribution was 
made unto every man accordifig as hé had need. 
And Joses, having land, sold it, and 
brought the money, and laid it at th@bapostles’ 
feet,” and became a missionary. If we inquire 
into the cause of this phenomenon, we learn from 
the account about Ananias’ and Sapphira, that 
this selling of houses and landed property was 
neither looked upon as “fashionable,” nor much 
less as ah indispensable condition of faith and 
Church communion, but was left altogether with 
evéry one’s free will and iaclination—see Acts v, 
Had now this free will ifs Kot in enthusiasm, 
that is, wa¥ the second coming of Cln:st considered 
fis being so near at hand, that possession of property 
was hereafter of no more use, a course of conduct 
ike that pursued by many of the Millerites, in 
1843, or in an ascetic, world-liating and world- 


“ef eee 


fleeing tendency, as we» meet with among the 
s. of the: Jews, the therapeutics of Egypt, 
the monks of subsequent times, and the 


fi India, and both Mohammedan and 
Buddhistic monks? ‘The sacred record answers 


ry "both these quéries, €mphatically, no. This 


phenomenon, communion of property in a qualified 
sense, had its’ roots in the hea¥enly-mindedness 
of the believers ; they knew and felt themselves 
members of the same body, of which Christ is the 
head, afid they considered it not only a duty, but 


’ also a privilege, to consecrate what tach had to 


tiie use and benefit of all. Egotism, selfishness, 
this never-failing source of foul thonghts and foul | 








entirely kept down, that for the time»being they 
were powerless. This exhibition of brotherly- 
kindness had the same origin with other uncom- 
mon manifestations, as their joy in God and 
speaking with new tongues. The Holy Ghost 
filled the belieyers’ hearts extensively and_imten- 
sively in a measure, ‘as has, alas! neVéRysince 
been the case again. But even, when this holy 
enthusiasnt subsided ; when the power of nature 
took its place again in the consciences of the ia- 
dividual and of the Chureh; when the tine of, 
cool reflection followed those irresistiblejnfluences 
of the Spirit; this spirit of Christianity to take 
care of the poor, did by no means evaporate, but 
was directed into a natural channel, in which it 
could and did work, dispensing blessings in all 
directions, to both the recipient and the giver, the 
Church and the world. See Acts vi, 1-7; James 
ii, 1-9. James recognizes, indeed, the existence 
of rich and poor in the Christian Church, but in- 
sists that there shall be at least one place, the 
place of meeting of the Church, where this differ- 
ence shall not appear. The epistle to the He- 
brews—xiii, 16—enforces liberality and charity as 
@ permanent duty; “to do good and te communi- 
cate forget not.” John—first epistle iii, 17, 18— 
enforees the same diityIn these words: “ Whoso 
has this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him,-how dwelleth the love of God in him? 
My little children, let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue; but in deed and in truth.” 

But the most light is thrown on this subject by 
the great collection for the benefit of the poor of 
Judea, which the apostle Paul had lifted within 
the Macedowian and Achwan Churches. The 
apostle does not commence the business by com- 
manding these Churches to contribute certain sums 
for said purposes ; he does, indeed, represent their 
participation in these as a sacred and even indis- 
pensable duty, a conditio sine qua non, but de- 
clares that, in order to be pleasing in the sight of 
God, their gifts must be voluntary. Of the Phi- 
lippians, whose liberality the apostle especially 
recommends, he writes, in order to express their 
disposition or their motives—2 Cor. viii, 5: 
iaurods Waxay rporov T Kueia— they gave their own 
selves to the Lord,” thus showing, that althou gh 
their liberality showed itself in a different man- 
ner from that of the first congregation at Jerusa- 


lem, it was, nevertheless, in substance the same, 


As to the extent of the liberality recommended 
by the apostles, we,find three spheres assigned to 
it, viz,. 1. The family. 
“Tf any widow Haye children’ or nephews, let 


deeds, were either eradicated in their souls, or so | them learn first to show piety at — and to 
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Paul—1, Tim. v, 4—writes :, 
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requite their parents; for that is good and ac- 
ceptable to God ;” Ibid. 16: “ If any man or woman 
that believeth have widows, let them relieve 
them, and let not the Church be@harged ; that it 
may relieve them that are widéws indeed.” A 
nadie of this duty is branded as apostasy from 
the faith once delivered to the saints; for—verse 
8—the apostle writes: “If any provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his own house, he 
has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 
However unnecessary it may seem at first, that 
the apostle should have confirmed these bonds of 
society, which are established by nature, yet the 
actual state of things, as it exists in—even nom- 
inally Christian—society, in which children living 
sometimes in wealth and affluence pay no more 
attention to their old and indigent parents, than 
young birds that have learned to shift for them- 
selves, do to their old ones, yea, are sometimes 
even ashamed of them, proves but too much 
the wisdom of the inspired apostle. 2. The con- 
gregation. By faith in the Redeemer we are 
justified, but we are also born again, we are in- 
grafted into the life of the God-man, and bonds 
more firm, more sacred than those of affinity or 
consanguinity are thus created. The—true— 
members of the congregation are all ingrafted 
into the same life, are, consequently, nearer to us 
than brothers or sisters, and if in needy circum- 
stances, they are- objects of our sympathy and 
support. All the exhortations of the apostles to 
help the indigent and needy, have more special 
reference to this sphere. When the apostle 
says—1 Tim. v, 16—“Let not the Church» be 
charged,” he not only includes this sphere, but 
considers it evidently THE sphere, to which all 
others are subordinate. 3. The Church univer- 
sal; every member of that Church sustaining 
the same relation to the great Head, all are of 
course brothers and sisters, and their mutual du- 
ties are the same, modified only by distance, and 
other similar causes. Whenever, therefore, these 
partial barriers are removed, whenever we come 
into contact with needy brethren, no matter to 
what nation, etc., they belong, or when we receive 
intelligence of the wants of whole congregations 
or districts; they are our brethren and sisters in 
the,Lord, and. the proper recipients of our liberal- 
ity and charity. The contributions of the Church 
of Antioch, for the relief of their needy brethren 
in Judea, as well as those of the Mediterranean 
and Achran Churches for the same end, are 
beautiful illustrations of this catholic spirit of 
Christian benevolence: That almost insurmount- 
able barrier of almost eighteen centuries’—we fol- 
low the chronology of Dr. Seyffarth—standing, 


the hatred and jealousy dividing the Jews and 
Gentiles, was at once removed by faith in one 
common Savior; the Jewish and heathen Chris- 
tian congregations knew and felt themselves to be 
One in the Lord. 

In order te have this object—the support of the 
needy—properly and perraanently carried ovt in © 
the Church, the deaconship-was primarily created. 
See Acts vi, 3-9; Rom. xvi, 1; and this arrange- 
mient was adhered to by Paul throughout his 
matchless ministry. 1 Cor. xvi, 3, he writes: 
obs bay diximaQnrs di emiorcacy, TodTous miele dorweyxciv 
Ti Zapw Upon sis “lpovrariu—* Whomsoever ye shall 
approve by your letters, them will I send to bring 
your liberality to Jerusalem,” being as yet uncer- 
tain whether he should go himself or not. And 
would to God the Church had always adhered. 
to this apostolic practice ! ‘ 

In the post-apostolic age we sve thisespirit ap- 
parently grow still in intensity. The gifts of the 
congregation are considered as a sacrifice, and Wie 
poor recipients as the altar, and in order te ex 
clude all false motives, it is added, “It is better 
to die of hunger, than to receive gifts from wicked 
persons.” Apost. Const., iii, 6,* it is said : “Nor 
will the altar of God ever be overturned, but it is 
[being] erected in one place.” 

In those times we discover but one material 
alteration from the original simplicity and wisdom. 
The apostles had said; Ovx dmortr iorw apate xave~ 
AsinLarras Toy Aoyor TOU Osc, drancreiy trpamtfan——Acts vi, 
2—“It is not reason, that we should leave the 
word of God and serve tables ;” but in the age in 
question, we find the bishop the only 
civoroseep—who is responsible only to God 
administration. Thus the matter is taken oufof. * 
the hands of the congregation, and an i Bt 
avenue thrown open to hierarchical ambition. But 
matters became worse. “When the Christian 
ligion was raised to the religion of thé state, the 
original character of her care of the, poor di 
peared.” This word of one, who hasW@evot 
good deal of attention to the subject in q 
Schostz—is, on the whole, but too trué. 
Church becomes a political establishment, and 
although the state may still make use of 
strumentality, yet the care of the poor is, indeed, 
the work of the state; taxes for the support of 
the poor are levied, and idlers lose, by laws of 
the state, their liberty. This state of .things 
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*The Apostolic Constitutions consist of eight books, 
composed by at least three different authors, and at differ- 
ent times; although they have no normative au » 
yet they are credible sources of information of the state 





of things in the Church of their times. 
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continued to the times of the Reformation, with 
this only difference, that Church and state had 
changed positions, the Church having become the 
mistress, and the state the servant. The Reforma- 
tion, in restoring, to a great extent, the primitivé 
state of things, laid the ax at the root of this evil 
and abuse also, but only for a time; and with 
but few exceptions, we are constrained to say of 
our times, “The Church has, as such, nothing 
to do with the care of the poor.” Pauperism 
then—this is the confession of the Church—is a 
foe that is stronger than the Church.. In Ger- 
many, both Protestant and Catholic, Catholic 
France and Protestant England and America, the 
care of the poor is in the hands of the state, 
which, as such, has neither the calling nor the 
means or ability to untie this Gordian knot. It 
is impossible to go, in this article, into details; and 
we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the proof, 
that while the state, as such, is unfit to discharge 
a@uty which is usurped, both the state and the 
poor, but above all things the Christian Church, 
suffer an incaleulable loss. That the state, as 
such, is not equal to this task, is evident. The 
prelatarians have overturned, in France, more 
than one dynasty; how long the present will 
remain in power, God alone knows with certainty. 
In Germany the poor-taxes are rising every year, 
and the paupers are still suffering want, and com- 
plain bitterly of their lot; in England the Chart- 
ists are the dreaded enemies of the Government, 
and the sufferings of a large portion of the popu- 
lation are represented as being incredible; in Ire- 
land the famine of 1846 and ’47 took its victims 
by Millions; and in America the comparatively 
thinner population and the greater extent of ter- 
ritory have thus far prevented a similar state of 
things from coming to pass. Whoever can not 
port himself and family any longer on his 
farm can go “west,” where he gets good land at 
one. dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. But 
evel there the evil is enormous already ; the re- 


ray sour police officers from time to time 
i a depth of degradation and moral rot- 


. tentiess, but at the same time of suffering, at 


whi#}humanity shudders. All, as a matter of 
course, can not go “west,” that is, they have not 
the calling, and even if they had the will, they 
have not the meats to go. Crimes, horrible 
crimes—larceny, burglary, murder, infanticide— 
have but by their frequent occurrences lost part 
of their heinousness, and they are traced, and 
perhaps not unjustly, to a great extent at least, to 
“an empty stomach.” That the public itself has 


nv faith whatever in the existing laws making | 
provisions for the poor, is evident from the many | 





tent. But how is this enormous evil to be rem- 





secret societies and orders flourishing in our days, 
which are joined by more than half of their mem- 
bers as charitable societies, because they do not 
wish to become;should a disaster overtake them, 
inmates of the poor-house, or to go “on the town- 
ship.” And why is ‘this so? Are there “net 
means enough to satisfy the wants of all? 
Whatever is annually spent in gluttony, drunken- 
ness, gorgeousness, expensive but useless furniture, 
would suffice to feed all the hungry of the land 
with wholesome food, and to clothe them de- 
cently. This suffering is, consequently, not the 
will of God. But this is notall. The poor-taxes 
might relieve more human misery than they do 
if they were properly applied; but their collect- 
ing and disbursing eat up the greater portion of 
them ; there are high-salaried officers, who, with 
no concern but to take care of themselves, have 
to manage the funds for the relief of the poor; 
not to speak of the sums that abscond by embez- 
zlement. The good things in our alms-houses 
are eaten by the stewards, their families, and 
friends, by the directors, and such dignitaries, 
while “the poor,” whatever the poor-taxes may 
be, get black coffee and dry bread. The reason is 
obvious; the world, as such, is cold and indiffer- 
ent, and the Church is an idle, if not indifferent, 
spectator. But this is not the worst yet. The 
tax-payers complain of heavy taxes, and are 
filled with feelings of bitterness against the poor, 
as idlers, loafers, vagabonds, that might take care 
of themselves; the poor act not better; the world, 
they take for granted, owes them a living every- 
where, and theirs is poor enough, at all events; 
thus no feeling of gratitude to those whom they 
ought to consider their benefactors, is called forth in 
their hearts ; their better feelings are not aroused, 
and thus they sink, generally, from one degree of 
moral degradation to another, till they are out of 
the reach of reform, Yes, with the present sys- 
tem of managing the affairs of the poor, the more 
worthy of the poor are too often overlooked, hav- 
ing too much delicacy of feeling and self-respect 
to apply for help, or to push themselves forward, 
while the impudent, those who have no vestige 
of modesty left, are generally the recipients of 
the gifts of the public. And still the Church 
looks on indifferently ; and in what light do her 
ministers appear to suffering humanity? As @ 
set of selfish aristocrats, parasites, or fanatics, who 
preach to the people about a future heaven, while 
they have no feeling of compassion with their pres- 
ent misery, at least do nothing to relieve it. Thus - 
the ministry is prostrated—all preaching and other 
efforts of the Church are paralyzed to a great ex- 
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edied ? Many a European monarch and statesman 
has, undoubtedly, often propounded this question 
to himself—they all feel that the state, as such, is 
powerless; that the prelatariams undermine the 
ground, and that erelong an explosion will follow, 


stich as the world has never witnessed, is appre- | 


hended by many a king or patriot. Yet with the 
immensity of the task before us, we return to our 
question unhesitatingly the answer: “ The Church 
of Jesus Christ alone can do the work, and she 
must do it if it is to be done at all” Let fo one 
tell us that the Church has made the attempt and 
failed ; we know this, but we also know that the 
Church failed because she had apostatized from the 
truth as it is in Jesus first; let her return to her 
original simplicity; let her be filled again with 
the spirit of her first members, and she is ade- 
quate to the task. There is no fear, or no needy 
of fear, of centralization; in this direction, it is 
true, was the first false step taken by the Church ; 
let the present Church learn by this example ; let 
all the management of the funds and their dis- 
bursing remain in the hands of the Christian con- 
gregation, and the worthy poor will soon become 
the recipients of the bounty of the Church. 
Christ accomplished as much by his conduct, by 
his deeds, as by his teaching and preaching, if not 
more; “Christ went about,” says the inspired pen- 
man, describing the life of the God-man, “to do 
good.” By his acts of kindness to suffering hu- 
manity he opened the hearts of his hearers for 
his heavenly teaching. All suffering is in the 
last instance the consequence of sin; Christ came 
to destroy sin, consequently also suffering. The 
Church is the body of Christ; through the instru- 
mentality of the Church he wants to carry for- 
ward and complete what he commenced on earth ; 
his Church is the depository of his world-over- 
coming love. Let the Church, then, be roused to a 
sense, to the full consciousness of this her divine 
mission, and the means will not long be wanting 
to carry out her purposes and designs. 

We would remind here of H. A. Franke, a 
Lutheran divine of Germany, who, with less than 
$5 in his pocket, commenced the building of 
an orphan-house in Halle, the buildings of which 
form a row of eight hundred, in which, toward 
the close of the founder’s life, one hundred and 
twenty-four orphans were entirely provided for, 
twice that number gratis boarded, and over two 
thousand scholars are annually instructed. The 
Church, by returning to her original mission, will re- 
awaken the confidence of the world, will silence in- 


fidelity, and assume that position of exalted useful- | 


ness to which it is her prerogative to be called. We 
are aware that such a return is connected with great 





difficulties and sacrifices. The members of the 
Church are taxed, like other citizens, for the 
maintenance of the poor; shall they, notwith- 
standing this, support their own poor? We say, 
unhesitatingly, yes. But unworthy persons may 
abuse her confidence, by creeping into the Church 
in order to share in her munificence. May be; 
but let such persons be dealt with in the spirit of 
her Master, and they will either be converted, or 
soon be induced to leave the Church voluntarily, 
or make themselves liable to expulsion. Let all 
the different branches of the Church follow this 
example, and the inmates of our alms-houses, 
and such like institutions, will soon be thinned— 
the immoral will be reformed, the drunkard will 
be converted into a sober, the idler into an active, 
industrious, the vagabond into a steady citizen. 
Those members, in conclusion, that would not 
like to give any thing toward this divine object, 
may do as they please; the gifts, in order to real- 
ize their end, and to be pleasing to God, miist be 
voluntary ; and if they still do not like it, let 
them leave the Church as fast as they can; for 
they are only nominal members at best, and the 
sooner they go out the better it is for themselves 
and the Church. 
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HARVEST TIME. 


BY LUELLA CLARK, 


"T 1s the time of the harvest ; with earliest morn, 

While the shadows lie thick on the long-leaved corn, 

And the cool-fingered breeze of the night-tide oe 
Yet walks the green meadows through, . 

Go the glad-hearted reapers, with sickle and singhags’ 

Out into the wheat-fields, so gracefully swinging 

Their pendulous heads, which the stars have been stringing 
With the beads of the glittering dew. i 


Toiling on till the sunshine, e’er blessed from old, 
The sunshine that quickened the seed in the mold, 
That guarded the young grain from mildew and cold, 
And now crowns its rare ripeness with glorious gold, 
Slopes down through the long aftetnvon ; G 
And, far into the evening, the willing swains 
Heap the shining sheaves on the lumbering 
Which the oxen drag slow up the long, green lanes, 
By the light of the harvest moon. , 
So is garnered the wealth of the golden grain, 
Whose seeds sown in hope that seemed mocking and vain, 
Had a long time dead in the darkness lain, 
But which, warmed by the sunshine, enriched by the rain, 
Crowned with gladness and glory, at last, the broad 


plain, 
And with plenty the harvester’s home. 
0! thus by the waters, all waters, sow seed, 
In the morning, at noon, or at eve, nor heed 
How the uncertain “signs of the time” shall lead ; 
And so shalt thou win thee a gicsious meed, 
In the sheaves thou shalt bind of each well-done deed, 
When the harvest of life shall come. 
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A PAGE FROM MEMORY. 


BY MRS. L. A. HOLDICH, 


WAS arranging some old letters when a yel- 

low paper dropped from among them. Dingy 
and faded as it looked, it was the transcript of a 
brilliant day. I read it over in a city home, and 
it brought me the beauty and the music of the 
country, and transformed brick walls to waving 
woods, and flinty pavements to turfy glades. 
Perhaps the record may have a similar effect 
upon other minds, although there is danger that 
the picture sketched by love and fancy may look 
pale and insipid in the staring sunlight.- To 
make my simple story intelligible, I will com- 
mence it as the tales of our childhood were apt to 
begin. 

Once upon a time a circle of friends lived in 
close proximity in a picturesque country town in 
New England. They were simple in their tastes, 
frugal in their habits, and affectionate in their na- 
tures. They were not rich; but I know of few 
enjoyments which wealth can give that they did 
not possess. They could not send abroad for pic- 
tures to adorn their dwellings, but every window 
and door framed landscapes of living beauty. 
They could not employ hired musicians, but their 
trees were full of music; wine they did not 
drink, but water was pure, and milk rich and 
abundant, and Queen Victoria drinks not tea and 
coffee more fragrant and lucid than theirs. Their 
little ones were not penned in nurseries like our 
city elves, but all day long, undisturbed by teas- 
ing’ nurses, they played beneath the trees, and 
made baby-houses, which they filled with butter- 
cups and daisies, or they rolled upon the checkered 
grass, in sunshine and in shade. Their mothers, 

*in the mean time, carefully attended to their 
households, made friendly visits to their neigh- 
bors and to the poor, and in the intervals read 
books that gilded the drudgery of this work-day 
wofldy and cast sunshine over material things. 
So that if Wordsworth be correct when he tells 
us that all nature 

“Ts the property of those 
Who have beheld it, noted it with care, 
And in their minds recorded it with love,” 
these friends of ours were, after all, the truly rich. 
Which are the happiest persons, those to whom 
every glimpse of nature is beautiful, and every 
blade of grass a marvel, or they who, with abund- 
ant means and opportunities, hurry through the 
length and breadth of the land with eyes sealed 
to its wondrous scenery, and return to describe 
the pattern of a dress seen at the White Mount- 
ains, or to dwell upon Valenciennes lace worn at 


Saratoga? To fashionable places of resort our 
friends never thought of going, although they did 
feel at times that a trip to Niagara, or the White 
Mountains, would be very delightful. But it was 
only a passing fancy. Such expensive pleasures 
were not to be seriously thought of. They were 
happy if the butcher’s and baker’s bills were paid 
without difficulty, and thought themselves favored 
if all came out fair and square at the close of the 
year, 

AbTong and severe winter was followed by a 
spring and summer of unusual beauty, when a 
strong migratory impulse moved those goad la- 
dies. They felt that they needed a holiday; but 
as the seaside was too expensive, and the mount- 
ains too distant, they determined to have a pic- 
nic in the neighboring woods. But their thoughts 
» were more for the children than themselves, and 
it was a happy circumstance that they retained 
enough of the freshness of youth in their hearts 
to allow them to participate with zest in the pure 
joys of childhood, so as fully to realize the sweet 
sentiment of Elizabeth Barrett— 


“ A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad.” 


There was important business to be done when 
the picnic was decided on. They met in con- 
clave, and the flux de bouche was upon them. 
They made various mistakes, and inadvertently 
gave wrong parts to their actors. For instance, 
it was proposed, because Mrs. Z. was delicate, 
and had a baby to take care of, that she should 
only cut the sandwiches. “Sandwiches for fifty 
people !’—there were so many, children and all— 
exclaimed a more thoughtful one; “that will 
never do, it will wear her out.” But then some 
one remembered that she had a friend who was 
au fait to every thing, who could cut bread and 
butter as readily as solve a mathematical problem, 
make a pudding as quickly as sean a Latin sen- 
tence, and read Plato while he rocked the cradle. 
So it was decided to let that stand. Kind Mrs. 
F., with her motherly heart, thought of the chil- 
dren. 

“All children love doughnuts,” she said, “and 
they will be hungry in the woods; so I will boil 
half a bushel of them.” 

Her offer was accepted with many thanks ; only 
some hoped that the thermometer would not range 
above eighty degrees on the boiling day. Mrs. 
R. was to send the chopped veal, on which she 
prides herself; Mrs. N., lemon-pies and cake, 
while various contributions were promised from 
other quarters. 

The picnic, with its union of the real and the 
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ideal, well symbolized the lives of those who 
planned it. While they worked with their hands 
in the kitchen, their minds went out into the 
green wood. It would only be enjoyed the 


more for previous exertion. Those who selfishly 
seek recreation without trying to earn it, seldom 
find it equal their expectations, but nature is in- 
deed a refreshment to those who come to her 
oppressed and exhausted by necessary cares. 
Well says one of England’s truest poets— 


: + 
“ Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, does greatly please.” 


The rest of heaven would be less inviting to the 
Christian but for the toils of earth. The young 
ladies met in a little cottage, lovely in its green 
twilight of trees and shrubs, to make banners, 
trimmed with evergreen wreaths for the boats, for 
which the boys looked up suitable mottoes. The 
day preceding the picnic was a busy and some- 
what anxious one. There would be loss as well 
as disappointment if a storm should arise. The 
sky was watched unceasingly. The afternoon 
was warm and hazy. 

“It is a weather-breeder,” said one, in the spirit 
of Job’s comforters. 

“O, no,” said a more hopeful one, “mists pre- 
cede fair weather.” 

The sun went down amid golden and purple 
clouds, and the evening star looked out bright 
and clear in the deep blue. Hope was changed 
to almost certainty, and the friends returned 
“Good-night, good-night,” with the hope of a 
pleasant reunion in the morning. Most of the 
party were stirring before four o’clock, and there 
was bright summer promise in the sky. Before 
the children’s eyes were fully open, the cry of, 
“Ts it clear?” “Are we going?” “May we get 
up?’ sounded from every room. Then came 
such an upspringing from bed, such cheerful 
shouts, such hurrying, dressing, and washing, as 
was never known among the juveniles before. 
Hastily was the breakfast dispatched, for hams 
and tongues were to be shied, and pies and 
cakes packed. When all was ready, and prayer 
for the loving Father’s protection through the day 


was offered, and some of his precious words read, | 
one after another began to assemble at the little | 


cottage we have before spoken of. It was full of 
the mingled fragrance of mignonette, honey- 
suckle, and roses, and smiled sweetly in its sum- 
mer joy at that early hour. When all were gath- 
ered together, the party proceeded down the green 
hill to the river side, where boats waited for them. 
Quietly they glided on the bosom of the Connecti- 
cut—past verdant slopes and picture-like houses, 


| r 

| till they left the broad river and entered the 
lovely Arammammett. It is a still, silvery stream, 
which turned and wound continually through the 
greenest of meadows, sometimes sparkling in 
sunny light, and then shaded by large drooping 
trees. There was “more blue than cloud ” in the 
sky, and in our hearts also, that day. I have 
seen more striking views since then, but none 
more charming. “We receive but what we 
give.” The soul and spirit form the picture, and 
endow the sense with more than its own beauty, 
as the light from the child’s face in Correggio’s 
immortal work is said to gild the entire painting. 
Water-lilies were sprinkled over the stream as 
profusely as stars in the sky, and some of the chil- 
dren amused themselves in weaving wreaths for the 
Naiads, which they left upon the river for them 
to use at their leisure. One dear little girl, more 
conversant with Scripture than Grecian lore, asked 
if this was not the river where Moses was laid 
among the bulrushes, while her blue eyes peered 
among the broad leaves for his little ark. “After 
a lovely sail we passed some small islands, quiet 
enough to be the home of Calypso, or the retreat 
of the water-nymphs, for whom diadems had 
been prepared. The banks then became more 
thickly wooded ; and soon our goal was reached. 
Tt was a level spot of soft green turf, set round 
by a frame of ancient trees, with the gleam of 
the little river seen here and there between their 
boughs. To those who have lived among tower- 
ing mountains, or by the booming sea, there might 
have appeared but little to admire in that secluded 
spot; but we had not been accustomed to the 
grand and magnificent scenery, and so were well 
content with this sweet and simple page in the 
book of nature. There were ferns, wild flowers, 
and mossy stones, a variety of trees, each with its 
own peculiar grace and beauty, and its own soft 
shadow on the green sward, and we had sweet 
voices to give us music—a flute, and books age- 
cordant to the scene. But substantial entertain- 
ment was soon demanded, and the white cloth 
was spread upon the green grass, and covered 
with a plentiful repast. When the blessing upon 
our wood-land feast was asked, some of us 
thought of a meal on the grass which was spread 
for a hungry multitude more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, and remembered with gratitude 
that the Hand that then brake the bread which he 
blessed, still supplies our wants from day to day. 
It was pleasant to think that it was a party which 
Jesus might have joined. We were rejoicing in 
the works of his hands; and He who calls our at- 
tention to the beauty and grace of the flowers of 





the field, in so doing “stamps a warrant of sacred 
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ness” over our admiration of all that he has 
made. 

The dinner was excellent, and all enjoyed it. 
Cool airs fanned us, made music in the trees, and 
wafted wood-land odors toward us. “To smell a 
tuft of earth is wholesome to the body,” says Dr. 
Fuller, and we felt that it was not less good for 
the mind. After dinner we wandered fancy-led 
through the woods. Some sat and read under 
the trees with leafy shadows dropping on the 
page, some sewed, some fished. A young party 
sat among the roots of some old trees, and accom- 
panied a flute with their voices, while nimble 
fingers wove oak wreaths for more substantial 
persons than water-nymphs. It became still 
more pleasant as the sun neared the west. The 
horizontal rays peered through the trees, and 
sharply defined every leaf, and painted-them a 
golden green. It streamed over the mossy stones, 
the velvety turf, and stems of the trees, and 
dressed them in more than their own proper 
beauty. Toward evening coffee was called for. 
A gipsy fire was kindled, the tea-kettle boiled, 
and coffee made, for which rich cream was 
brought from a neighboring farm-house. Then 
the baskets were packed, and we prepared to 
depart, after a little more conversation, a little 
more music, and a few more loving looks at the 
scene around us. The sail upon our return was 
beautiful indeed ; nature had put on her Sabbath 
look, so calm, so still, so holy. The banks were 
reflected upon the stream without a ripple to 
break the picture, and just as we approached the 
little white bridge, with its clustering trees, the 
parting sun cast a farewell ray upon it, and threw 
the beauty of heaven over the work of man. 
Evening came, and darkness, but for the mild 
stars that locked down from the heavens, and 
were reflected in the river, before we reached our 
homes, satisfied and happy, weary, but refreshed. 

We never all met again. The joyous party 

as soon scattered far and wide. Oregon, Cali- 





fornia, China, and the southern land received | 


some portion of it, and an invisible Hand has 
beckoned others from us. 
together at one time, three have married clergy- 
men of different denominations, all good and 
holy men, over whose homes they shed the sun- 
shine of love and peace. But, alas! as I now 


form the garland of love and memory, I feel that | 
it must be like the bridal wreath which Rogers | 


preserved as a memento of his younger friends— 
orange flowers, some fair and fresh, but many 
faded and drooping, and some crumbling into 
dust. 


Of the group who sat | 





mothers still living, blessing and blest, and then I 
recall one of 


“Manly faculties, beset with gifts 
Of gentle grace,” 


who was one of us that day. How bright and 
beautiful, yet how brief was his career! Sportive 
as a child, yet wise as a sage, how he poured 
forth beautiful thoughts and words in the realm 
of natural beauty on that remembered day! The 
Chureh, whose pulpit he adorned, and whose lit- 
erature he enriched, has not yet recovered from 
the shock his sudden removal caused, while the 
tears of his stricken family still fall for one who 
never made them weep before. We copy a few 
of Montgomery’s lines on one who resembled 
Mercein in the qualities of his heart, as well as in 
his early translation to heaven, feeling that they 
are as applicable to him as to the one upon whom 
they were written : 


“QO! there was one on earth awhile 

He dwelt, but transient as a amile 
That turns into a tear; 

His beauteous image passed us by, 

He came like lightning from the sky, 

Like ligitning dazzled every eye, 
As prompt to disappear. 

Sweet in his undissembling mien 

Were genius, meekness, candor seen ; 
The lips that loved the truth ; 

The single eye whose glance sublime 

Looked to eternity through time ; 

The soul whose hopes were wont to climb 
Above the joys of youth. 

* * * * ee * * 

Revolving his mysterious lot, - 

We mourn him, but we praise him not— 
To God the praise be given— 

Who sent him like the radiant bow, 

His covenant of peace to show, 

Athwart the passing storm to glow, 
Then vanish into heaven.” 


And there was another whose mother, with 
prayers on her lips, and love in her heart for her 
child, was taken from him in his infancy. Those 
prayers were answered. He was preserved from 
evil in a college course full of temptation, and af- 
ter gaining the highest honors gave himself to the 
work of the ministry, from which he also was 
called in early life. We were told that in death 
that tender friend was evidently near him, and 
that the last word he pronounced was, “My 
mother !” with uplifted, shining eyes. Heaven had 


“ Given back the dead 
Even in the loveliest look she wore,” 


and she had come to bear him home as the angels 


I think of the happy wives, and fair young | came to carry Lazarus tc the bosom of Abraham, 
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O, the changes fourteen years have made! Lov- 
ing eyes have been closed, voices of joy hushed 
forever. Precious ones have vanished from the 
earth, the beautiful have departed. Some of us 
may cry in the pathetic language of Jeremiah, 
“My tabernacle is spoiled, and all my cords are 
broken: my children are gone forth of me, and 
they are not; there is none to stretch forth my 
tent any more, and to set up my curtains.” But 
other words of sacred writ come like the triunph- 
ant peal of an organ to hush the sad plainf of the 
prophet, and to wake up hope and comfort in the 
sorrowing heart—“ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord ”—“ He that believeth on me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live.” So if the mem- 
ories connected with that day of beauty are tear- 
ful, they are also elevating. No darkness man- 
tles the past, no uncertainty shrouds the present. 
In the faith of Christ they left us, and their mem- 
ories are sweet and holy. In the sweet words 
with which Michael Angelo spoke of his faithful 
Urbino, we also can truly say of those we mourn : 
“His life was to me a blessing through the grace 
of God, and dying, he has taught me to die with- 
out reluctance. He is taken from me, and there 
remains for me only the hope of seeing him in 
paradise. That he is there I can not doubt. 
God gave me indications of it in his resigned and 
happy death. I have no desire to remain here, 
for the best part of me is gone with him.” 





SEA MONSTERS, AND THE ALARMS THEY 


° CREATE. 


T is related of some savages, in the fifteenth 

century, that when they for the first time be- 
held a ship approaching their shores, they imag- 
ined it to be an immense animal skimming the 
surface of the waters, whose wings were repre- 
sented by its sails, and whose boats they regarded 
for a time as its offspring. Similar misconceptions 
have occurred in more recent times. About thirty 
years ago, for example, the crew of a British ship 
that had been some years in the South Seas, and 
was homeward bound within a week’s sail of 
England, witnessed a phenomenon not less aston- 
ishing to their apprehension than a ship had 
proved to that of the simple natives of. a remote 
region. The sensation it excited is not to be 
easily conceived; but the notice of the occur- 
rence, as recorded in the phraseology of the 
ship’s log-book, may possibly assist the concep- 
tion. The following is the entry : 

“ At sunset, dead calm; cloudy and hazy; no 
saikin sight. At 6.30 saw a black spot on the 





horizon, bearing w.s.w., which we at first sup- 
posed to be a vessel more fortunate than ourselves 
with a breeze; and this seemed the more prob- 
able, from its enlarging in bulk as if advancing 
toward us. At seven o’clock it had increased 
considerably, but was wholly unlike a vessel: in 
its form, although a good hight above the surface 
of the waters, and we could perceive that its form 
altered repeatedly. By several of the crew it 
was thought to be a very large whale, and that 
the variation in its aspect arose from its spouting 
up water, and its gambols upon the surface. Got 
a gun ready to fire at it, if it should come within 
range; but we soon found that it was taking an 
oblique direction across our stern. We could 
now, with the telescope, distinctly perceive the 
waters breaking and foaming about it from the 
impetuous action of its unwieldy body. The 
whole crew had become greatly excited, from an 
apprehension that it might turn upon us. Kept 
the gun pointed at it, ready to fire, and got an- 
other gun loaded. At 7.15 it was broad on our 
larboard quarter, bearing N.w. by w. It now 
loomed still larger through the haze of evening, 
but with as little resemblance to a whale as to a 
ship; and from the rapidity and peculiarity of its 
motions, it seemed to partake more of the feath- 
ered than the finny tribe, unable, perhaps, from 
some cause or other, to sustain a higher light, 
while the violent action of its wings and feet 
must have occasioned those frequent bodies of 
water it cast upward, and which left behind it 
long streams of spray. Unfortunately the ob- 
scurity of evening deprived us of a distinct view 
of its general form, but its color appeared to be 


of a uniform black. At 7.30 it was three’points 


before our larboard beam, pursuing the same 
direction; and at 7.45 it was wholly obscured 
from our sight. All hands on board witnessed 
this extraordinary creature, and wore greatly 
alarmed at its extraordinary bulk and action, ifg 
furious velocity, and its frightful aspect during its 
transit across the calm waters of the Atlantic. 
Two or three of the men on board were so af- 
fected that they went to prayers, fervently testify- 
ing their conviction, by repeated asseverations, that 
the mysterious object could be nothing but some 
supernatural appearance. Calm all night, keep- 
ing a good look-out, but no further appearance of 
the stranger.” 

To this entry succeed the names of the mas- 
ter and crew. 

By the time the ship arrived in England, the 
imagination of all on board, growing by what it 
fed upon, had so worked on their credulity, that 
even the captain, endowed probably with a larger 
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share of intelligence and experience than his com- 
panions, having never before seen, read, or heard 
of so prodigious a mass of vitality, had persuaded 
himself that his name, with the names of his 
crew, and that of his ship, had established a fa- 
mous notoriety, which could not fail to be thence- 
forth associated with a recorded marvel. An 
elucidation, however, as surprising as it was un- 
expected, awaited them on their arrival. The 
monster had actually been brought into the port 
of Liverpool, where it was being exhibited. 
Thousands of persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren, had heard of it, seen it, and become famil- 
iar with it, and the inhabitants generally had 
ceased to regard it with astonishment or special 
interest ; for while the skipper and his crew had 
been catching whales in the South Seas, its 
species, its habits, and even its organization, had 
been duly investigated and popularized; and in 
the mean time, vulgar phraseology, for want of a 
better term, had named it a steamship.* 

A few years elapsed. A privateer lay becalmed 
off the shores of the island of Trinidad. Her 
sails, drooping from the yards and cringles that 
sustained them, seemed languishing for a breeze 
to neutralize the intensity of the glowing heat to 
which they were exposed. The steersman’s vo- 
cation was suspended, and the helm left to itself. 
Some spare sails were extended above the deck, 
to serve as a temporary awning over the heads of 
the hybrid crew of half-caste desperadoes, who 
cared little for sun, moon, or stars, for the welkin 
above, or the depths beneath, and as little for 
danger in any form, till a breeze should bring it, 
or enable them to.seek it. They were promiscu- 
ously’ disposed in listless inaction about the deck, 
after “partaking of a repast, which had imposed 
upon the cook the most arduous duties, and had 
also stimulated their own bibulous propensities. 
Some were smoking their cigars, but most of 
hem were dozing away their time. It was a sea- 
son of general repose. That beautiful island and 
the opposite shores of the continent were slum- 
bering beneath the pink gauze of an ardent at- 
mosphere, and not a cloud was-to be seen in the 
clear azure above, to cast a shadow upon the 
bright smooth waters. While nature was thus 
resting, why should not they also have a nap? 
And so they smoked and napped till at length 
they were startled to their feet by a sudden ex- 
clamation of one of their number, who had been 
sleepily looking out upon the glassy face of the 





*This was, we believe, the first steamship that crossed 
the Atlantic, and was named the “Fulton,” belonging to 
_ New’ York. 





deep. As their attention was roused, and their 
gaze directed seaward, their eyeballs seemed 
ready to start from their sockets, while they 
looked affrightedly upon the swift approach of 
some incomprehensible monster, which had been 
stealthily advancing upon them unperceived. All 
now was confusion—invocations, vociferations, and 
even imprecations mingled in a general and inde- 
scribable hubbub, while aii hazds were summoned 
to get one boat over the side, and to drag up an- 
other that had been towing astern. Hasty glances 
only could be given at the demon advancing with 
such appalling strides—rather, however, to meas- 
ure its distance than to examine its features. The 
boats were not sufficient for the whole crew, who 
were soon rushing headlong over the vessel’s side 
to gain them. A brief conflict ensued among the 
competitors, the strong against the weak, till both 
boats hurriedly shoved off, leaving those who 
were abandoned to seek safety by plunging into 
the sea, to follow by swimming, or to sink from 
exhaustion and fright. Every nerve was strained 
by the rowers in the boats, and every kind of ut- 
terance was employed to stimulate them in their 
purpose. As the distance was short, they soon 
reached the shore, and with one bound the whole 
of the living freight reached the strand, and scam- 
pered as fast as legs could carry them into the 
adjacent forest. With the swimmers, hope was 
now yielding to despair; their ears had caught 
the fearful sounds emitted by the belching mon- 
ster, which seemed to convey a fearful presage of 
their fate, and paralyzed their energies. Still, 
however, they continued to strike out, as the hiss- 
ing, whizzing, gurgling, tremulous noise increased. 
Their nearer approach to the beach encouraged 
them, and they strove also to animate one another, 
but all in vain; it was too late; their spirits gave 
way Within them; the wild, confused sounds 
came louder upon their ears, and they felt that 
they were already within the monster’s grasp, as 
the first long swell of the agitated waters over- 
took them, and carried them half-senseless upon 
the sands. The unknown and dreaded object— 
a steamer—had meanwhile whisked past them, 
and round the bend of the coast, heedless of the 
abandoned vessel, and of the ignorant terrors 
which its first appearance in these waters had 
produced. 

Years rolled on, and steam was astonishing the 
natives of other regions, till one day it penetrated 
the west African mist, on a visit to Sierra Leone. 
Neither its name nor its distinguished rank ap- 





peared as yet in the category of expected or casual 
| arrivals, at a station on that coast, near which 
| the writer then resided. “Ships,” “brigs,’” and 
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“schooners,” were alone on the visiting list, as 
worthy of the honor of a signal from the func- 
tionary, whose office it was, as they came in sight, 
to announce them from his bureau, on the top of a 
hill about two miles from the town and harbor; 
while the prominence of the spot itself, with the 
whitewashed light-house beneath it, was as sig- 
nificant as a street-door into an entrance-hall, for 
the guidance of such vessels in a safe approach 
toward the anchorage. Still, as they necessarily 
came end foremost to this particular point of the 
coast, their precise denomination was not always 
to be readily distinguished ; but as a mast, like a 
tooth, is more easily taken out than put in, the 
signal-man made it a rule to announce a ship first, 
and then, if necessary, make her into a brig. 

This notable was an eccentric character; he was 
a strict disciplinarian, had served in the Ashantee 
war, as a private in the African corps, had gradu- 
ated in West India regiments till he acquired the 
dignity of a sergeant, and eventually became en- 
titled to a “good-service pension” of sixpence a 
day, with the honor of still serving the British 
crown as “captain-general and commander-in- 
chief” of a signal-post and its e¢ ceteras. He was, 
nevertheless, strictly speaking, a “retired officer.” 
His location made him so. Here, upon the rug- 
ged rocky platform of his domicile, hemmed in 
by high coarse grass, intermixed with the prickly 
cactus, and a variety of wild shrubs, Phebe, his 
wife, a few fowls, and his telescope, one signal- 
gun and a flag-staff, were the sole ministers to his 
sociat enjoyments. Now and then, it is true, a 
chance visitor came to the spot, for the sake of an 
airing, or the beauty of the view, to whom he 
would show his certificates of service, advert to 
the origin of the distinction he bore in the army 
under the soubriquet of “ Trump,” or particularize 
the several occasions, during the reign of George 
III, on which he had shared in the honor of 
firing a “furious joy” on his majesty’s birthday. 

No wonder that, with the wide ocean as the 
prescribed sphere of his daily contemplations, his 
philosophy should have inclined a little to the 
speculative, or that, while scanning the hazy hor- 
izon with his glass, or in occasional fits of ab- 
straction, his mind hovered over the small “ farms” 
around the base of the hill, with their yams, and 
cassada, and corn, and his “ broder Africans” at 
their desultory labor, he should have indulged a 
good deal in monologue. Hence we can picture 
him, on the day in question, soliloquizing some- 
what in the following fashion : 

“No wind, no wind, to-day—him go dead, 
quite dead ;»no ship, no brig, no schooner ; dat sea 
him sleep. Berry well. 





Whew, him warm! ! 


Dem fowls, ’em sleep, too; eberyting sleep. I 
tink J go sleep lilly while. Phoebe!” 

Phoebe was engaged in the cooler recesses of 
the kitchen, and she answered to her name, and 
subjoined the natural interrogatory— 

“ Wha’ you want ?” 

“Him no warm to-day ?” he continued. There 
was no difficulty in satisfying such a want. 

“T tink so,” she replied. 

“Dere no: wind; I no see noting; eberyting 
sleep; I go sleep too. ’Spose you eye catch any 
one come, call me; hearey ?” 

“Berry well,” responded Phebe. 

Still he had been on “guard” so often in his 
life, that it had become a habit; and that the 
wind even might not catch him napping, he in- 
stinctively took another glance at the horizon— 
now to behold something ! 

“Berry odd,’ he exclaimed, “no see dat bif- 
fore !” 

But he had seen that singular phenomenon in 
the sky which is called the “ bull’s-eye cloud,” 
and known to presage a tornado, and it seemed 
that here it was fallen into the sea in the middle 
of the dry season. His glass had never materi- 
ally deceived him, but his suspicion now fell upon 
it; his hand, too, was not so steady as usual, and 
he experienced a strange pricking sensation about 
his cranium as he gazed steadfastly through the 
tube. It certainly was warm and misty! 

“Berry odd!” he repeated; “him mvuve, him 
move—come dis way, too, I tink; no wind dere— 
sea smoode—no hab sail—no hab mast; dat no 
ship, no brig, no schooner; berry odd. Pheebe, 
come here!” And Phebe came. 

“ Phoebe,” he continued, “ you no hearey ob dat 
island long way up da Mellicourie riber, dat come 
down one time, go away into da sea, and den go 
back again up da riber to da same place ?” 

We have said that he was very speculative, 
like most African negroes; and here might be 
such an island taking a trip, with a small com- 
munity upon it, all smoking their pipes. Phoebe 
generally affirmed her husband’s notions. 

“Dis wicked world, Phoebe.” 

Pheebe felt uncomfortable, and a little puzzled ; 
so did he. 

The object was now more.palpable, but he 
alone had, as yet, regarded it. Phoebe was re- 
| garding her husband. “ He must hab feber,” she 
thought, which answers for most complaints in an 
African’s apprehension. 

“Phoebe,” he repeated, as he withdrew his eye 
again from the glass, and with a prodigious ex- 
| pansion of the chest to effect the power of utter- 
ance—“ Phoebe, you eber see da ebil spirit ?”” 
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Phoebe thought she had seen him once, but she 
“no see him good !” 

“Look dere!” exclaimed Trump, pointing with 
his glass to the approaching object. 

“Yih, yih, yih, yih, O me!” ejaculated Phosbe ; 
“wha’ for you no mek signal—fire gun ?” 

“Wha’ for mek signal? him no ship! Wha’ 
for fire gun? You tink I fool, mek noise—eh ?” 
responded Trump; and the glass went again to 
his eye, while poor Phebe yih-yihed with tremu- 
lous emotion, as she gazed alternately at the 
awful-looking nondescript, and upon the workings 
of her husband’s countenance. His mouth became 
the most significant index of intense apprehension, 
remaining too wide open to respond to Phobe’s 
repeated questions, till it at length relaxed, first 
in letting out a groan, and then vociferated, 

“T see ’em, I see ’em foot—see ’em-good ; him 
tear up da water; him mash ’em, mash ’em, mash 
’em all round! See, him come fast; run, Phoebe, 
run; I neber lebe my post—neber !” 

Phoebe would have remonstiated, but she yih- 
yihed instead most lustily, on beholding, at the 
same moment, the people on the little farms be- 
neath, throwing down their hoes, and scampering 
away up the country. Trump saw them too, and 
involuntarily dropped his glass ; but he still faced 
the enemy, although under the effects of a revul- 
sion within him, which seemed to paralyze him. 
All his martial exploits crowded in upon his mind, 
and with them the glory of a soldiers death. 
“Run, Phoebe, run,” he still muttered, as he stood 
transfixed, confronting the perturbed unwieldy 
spirit of the waters; but Phoebe was already run- 
ning, at the imminent risk of her neck, down the 
declivity. “I meder leave my post,” he repeated ; 
and now, indeed, there seemed less need for it ; for 
as his terrors increased, the cause of them became 
less distinct; his eyes had dilated into a goggle; 
his mouth had expanded to a prodigious stretch ; 
his respiration seemed to have almost ceased ; his 
knees, from the weight of their responsibility, 
took to working zigzags; and in evidence that 
the whole of his understanding had settled do wn- 
ward, his feet, at last, with a spring to adjust their 
load, started off with his body down the rugged 
and precipitous incline, with such celerity that the 
achievement continued for some years as a popu- 
lar condiment with “ Palaver sauce.” Tradition, 
too, nas it, that the cock, Seing now left in com- 
mand of the signal-post, reared his crest and gave 
a crow on the occasion, so like the crow of an 
English cockerel, that it has never been determ- 
ined, whether it was in compliment to the passing 
steamer—for such was the monster—or the tri- 
umphant retreat of Sergeant Trump. 





The substantial accuracy of the foregoing inci- 
dents may be relied on, they having come beneath 
the cognizance of the writer—London Leisure 
Hour. 
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THE NURSERY. 


BY REV, J. T. PECK, D. D. 

EE that lovely babe! How sweetly she sleeps 

in her mother’s arms! What exquisite per- 
fection in every feature !—her rosy lip, her double 
chin, her round, fair little face, her high, expans- 
ive forehead, her breathing nostrils! What art 
can rival the workmanship of God ? 

See! she smiles now! What thoughts are 
these, my darling babe, that move thy cherub 
soul? What angel whispers now fall softly on 
thy spirit-ear? What, visions of thy future now 
flit o’er thee? Sleep on, my precious babe. 

She wakes! A sigh comes up from her little 
quivering heart, as much as to say, there are sor- 
rows for me in this new, strange world. Thanks 
to the wisdom of the infinite One, they are vailed 
for the present. How charming the expression 
of intelligence in her little restless eye! How 
she wonders where she is, and who and what are 
these around her! Ah, she already reveals the 
beginnings of knowledge! She responds with soft 
and gentle love to her mother’s tender caress. 


TAKE CARE OF THE BABY. 


“What does make the babe worry so?” Bless 
you, fond mother, you are poisoning your child! 
You are giving it for food the extracts of that 
vile narcotic, which you took into your stomach 
in the pre.cription of your physician—that mur- 
derous alcohol, which you was made to think 
would come to nature’s aid in supplying nourish- 
ment for your babe! Dash it away. Do not 
permit yourself and your cherished offspring to 
be the victims of so gross a superstition—so ab- 
surd a custom. Gently stimulate your system 
with plain, nutritious food and wholesome drinks. 
Beef tea, the essence of good rich steak, and 
finally the steak itself, with good fresh vegetables 
and no condiments—light, cold, home-made 
bread—rich new milk, and pure cold water, will 
give health and vigor to your system and nature’s 
own nourishment to your child. 

“The baby seems uneasy. It breathes with 
difficulty, and cries out suddenly as if in pain. 
The nurse” — 

The nurse! dear madam, we are sincerely upon 
the point of wishing there had never been such a 
being as a “nurse” in the world. ith all due 
consideration for the good young woman and kind 
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old dames who, with such infinite dignity and 
authority, fill this office, we have really a mind 
to ask them if they will not be kind enough just 
to annihilate themselves, and let the good grand- 
mother, or aunt, or even little sister, and finally 
the mother herself, take care of the baby. At all 
events go away with your everlasting gross of 
pins, your caps, and your smothering blankets ; 
your hot teas and your medicine doses. We 
can’t endure your ridienlous art. We want to 
make @ woman, not a poor pinched-up, deformed, 
feeble, suffering dwarf of our baby. 

Bring its little under-clothes just comfortably 
up to its tender, yielding form, and hand us a 
nice large slip with an easy tie, and leave its little 
arms, and neck, and head bare. Give it a chance 
to feel the air in which it is to live, and room to 
stretch and grow. My dear madam, don’t you 
see how the little thing sptings and laughs, ready 
to jump out of your arms and take care of itself? 

Why, how is that baby becoming so pale again ? 
Is she sick? ‘What is the matter? 

“I do not know. We have given it every 
thing we can think of. We nurse it night and 
day. We haven’t dared to let the air touch it, 
and have only washed it with a little warm wa- 
ter. We don’t know what to do. We have 
tried to obey the doctor’s orders strictly, and”— 

The doctor’s orders! You are doctoring your 
child to death! Dismiss your doctor and try to 
use a little common sense. Give us your babe. 

We wrap it up carefully for the present and 
carry it into another warm room; changes must 
not be too abrupt. The babe isn’t harmed. Now 
take the mother away and throw open the doors 
and windows of that prison of a nursery. Get in 
a full supply of God’s pure air. Let it rush 
through and expel all the deadly gases that’ have 
hid themselves away there. Clean out the room 
and dust it thoroughly, and then close the doors 
and windows for a little while, till the fresh air 
comes to a gentle summer temperature, and now 
bring the baby back again. 

Why, sure as you live the little darling smiles 
once more. Where has it been? It has been 
abroad. And now see its little chest expanding! 
See with what delight its little lungs inhale the 
nice fresh air for which it has so long pined ! 

“Wonder if it will need the rest of this medi- 
cine ?” 

Medicine! what is it? Don’t talk to us about 
drugs for a tender babe. It takes a hard, strong 
man to endure them, and even he may thank his 
stars if he triumphs in the unnatural battle and 
escapes with his life: This fine, pure, exhilara- 


true woman. You have nearly spoiled her with 
your medicine! 

How sweetly the babe did sleep last night, and 
how charmingly she smiles upon her mother this 
morning! Well, now let in a little more fresh 
air. My dear, how grateful it is to mother and 
child! Now close the window and wake the 
baby. But do not scald it with hot water. Just 
take the chill off for now, but hereafter make it 
cooler every time, till it is perfectly cold; and 
then scrub the little thing right smartly every day 
from head to foot. See how it sighs, and kicks, 
and laughs for joy as the glow comes over its 
baby sense ! 

The doctor calls and is astonished with the 
effect of his last prescription. It has operated 
better than he expected. Don’t think it will be 
necessary for him to call again. 


THE COUNTRY! THE COUNTRY! 


The air of the city is too hot and confined as 
the summer heat comeson. Better take the babe 
into the country. Leave behind you the suffoca- 
ting room, the stagnant air, the fetid odors, the 
blistering sidewalks, the smothering dust, and the 
everlasting din of the city, and move out a little 
into God’s free world. 

How soon the pale, thin cheek begins to swell 
and redden with health! How soon you hear 
the ring of the joyous laugh, and see the little 
trembling one, who began to walk by chairs, 
standing firmly erect, and stepping proudly off, 
look back in triumph to its mother, as if to say, 
“See me walk alone !” 

How the child eats and grows! Stay as long 
as you can. Better indeed for orr little true wo- 
man if you need not go back at all. We want 
her to have country milk to drink, country air to 
breathe, country diet from the first, and country 
room, and freedom to run, and play, and grow, 
without let or hinderance. Really, we rather she 
had been born in the country, for no little risk 
has been run in the foul floating elements of dis- 
ease she has taken in, which, in the country, she 
would have avoided. 

Let us, then, state distinctly that in the nursery 
we must begin to form the true woman. If 
through the inexperience or neglect of the mother, 
or the nurse, or other attendants, the nourishment 
of the child is unnatural, its habit is adjusted to 
give pain, distort the baby, and prevent its regular 
growth ; .if it is drugged instead of nursed ; if it is 
steamed or left in a soiled condition instead of 
being frequently and thoroughly washed in cold, 
pure water; if it is left to breathe confined in- 





ting air is tile medicine for our little miniature 





fected air instead of fresh and pure, we shall find 
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the elements of disease ineradicable, and a feeble, 
unhealthy person will be unable to endure the 
physical activity and toil, and perform the mental 
labor which the highest style of the true woman 
implies. 

DO N’T SEND THE BABY TO SCHOOL. 


The sphere of the nursery extends further. 
Though the child can walk alone, and would be 
deemed by some old enough to learn her letters, 
she yet belongs to the nursery and not to the 
school-room. We would energetically protest 
against the fashionable practice of passing chil- 
dren off from the hands of the mother at the 
eatliest possfble moment. It must be extremely 
difficult for mothers who do this, to vindicate 
themselves from the charge of cold, unnatural 
selfishness in such an act. Certainly nothing in 
nature, or philosophy, or experience can indicate 
the beginnings of a student’s life at three, four, or 
five years of age. It must be extreme ignorance 
of the physical and mental conformation of child- 
hood which would, solely for the benefit of the 
child, follow the absurd custom of shutting up a 
mere infant, for six hours in a day, in a school- 
room, where all its active impulses are checked, 
its natural elasticity is restrained, and its physical 
symmetry and vigor are utterly ruined by confine- 
ment upon a hard seat and in a fixed position. 
If the crime of “false imprisonment” éver de- 
served exemplary punishment, it is certainly un- 
der precisely these circumstances. 

“Home, sweet home,” is the place for a little 
child. It is vain to assert that its education must 
be early commenced, The child can not study, 
ought not, must not study; and never more than 
at this tender age does it need the sympathy, the 
attention, the active love of a mother, the warm 
and genial influences of Pome. We beg you not 
to make your child a stranger in your own house, 
nor hand it over to the tender mercies of a school- 
teacher. Whatever may be his competency or 
hers, the engagement was not in the capacity of a 
nurse, but of an instructor. Should all the kind- 
ness of a genuine heart incline to fond and faith- 
ful attention, there is no time for it. Amid the 
hurry and distractions of a crowd, and the hard 
toil of a long school day, your child will be left 


_ cruelly alone to invent her own methods of relief, 


to repine at the Wrongs she can not remedy, and, 
be assured, her natural sense of justice will rise 
up in rebellion against the injuries which she feels 
but can not successfully resent. 

We know it may be said that many children 
have no homes, or those which are worse than 
none, and it is hence gn act of mercy to compel 


the attendance of such children at school. No; 
we protesf, not at the tender age we are discussing. 
True, they are rightfully a public charge, and, 
doubtless, generally in such cases should be re- 
moved to some humane asylum; but even there 
let them be provided with a home—the nearest 
possible approach to a warm, generous, real 
home—and a nursery in that home, with all the 
combinations that the health and development of 
body and mind may require. But should the 
legal rights of incompetent or unnatural pc~snts 
interfere with such arrangements, the only remedy 
is the Christian improvements which will reform 
such homes, and raise them to the comfort and 
healthy moral influences contemplated in this dis- 
cussion. The true woman must be one grand 
and indispensable agent in the transformations of 
the domestic circle, which the reform for which 
we write imperativel¥* demands. Every, thing 
done in this direction is progress, and really upon 
a large scale ; for the formation of one true woman 
may make a thousand happy homes—may start a 
train of domestic and social improvements which 
shall move on with widening influence and ex- 
tended power to the very end of time. 


A GOOD TIME GENERALLY. 


The term nursery must not be too strictly con- 
strued. It must include “the liberty of the yard.” 
For the age of which we are speaking there must 
be an outdoors to the nursery. Room is required 
for exercise to develop the muscles, and free air 
to expand the lungs. Never, for a single day, 
should the child, not absolutely sick, be confined 
indoors. 

Look at the playful lamb, which runs and 
bounds over its native meadows; the calf, the 
colt, the young gazelle, whose elastic bound and 
wild and playful antic airs reveal the thrill of 
pleasure which their freedom gives; and would 
you seize and bind them, or shut them up in a 
“nursery,” merely out of kindness to them—for 
fear they will hurt themselves—or that they 
might be more tenderly cared for? Absurd indeed, 
the very idea! And why do the muscles, and 
tendons, and joints of other animals need action 
more than those of children? “I want to make 
a good animal,” said an affectionate father in ex- 
planation of “the liberty of the yard,” and vari- 
ous et ceteras which he allowed to his child—a 
wise saying, which the writer can never forget. 
| We have a noble animal nature, in common with 
| the vast living creation of God, on this earth—a 
' nature which is closely connected with the im- 
| mortal mind—the life, and health, and vigor of 
| which must be intimately and extélisively con- 
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cernel in the intellectuai and spiritual develop- 
met, demanded by the objects of our creation 
91d the laws of our being. Human muscle, like 
any other animal fiber, becomes weak, inflexible, 
and deformed by confinement and inaction. 

With emphasis, then, we would say, as soon as 
the child is capable of locomotion let her move. 
Give her freedom of action in her room, and then 
about the house, and then in the yard; and do 
not allow her to be watched, and scolded, and 
restrained at every point by her nurse, if she must 
have one. Give her as much as possible of the 
company of her mother instead of her nurse, that 
she may feel the kindness and flow of maternal 
affection—feel: that she is not a cast off for mere 
convenience—and not be practically invited to 
transfer her affections to another, and adopt a 
model in feeling, language, and manners sure to 
be below the maternal standard. Let the mother 
often join.the play andyb@ta child again. She 
will be a better woman:and live the longer for it. 
Give our little true woman the company of her 
little sisters and brothers, if she has them, that 
the play may be brisk and soul-inspiring; and 
then let her run, and jump, and swing, and talk, 
and laugh, as God intended she should. Dear 
little child, how happy she is! Don’t be fright- 
ened out of your senses if a little sprinkle of rain 
should fall upon her, or the wind should blow 
about the yard a little briskly, or the temperature 
should be a little cool. All the better. Toughen 
your child gradually and prudently. Let the 
frolic go on outdoors if possible, but if not, then 
ir the house. 

And we beg you do not take away all the zest 
of the thing by mechanical rules, and constant 
concern that the children will somehow injure 
themselves, and by perpetually repeating the de- 
mand for silence in the little group. Silence! 
Why, you might as well cry silence to the sport- 
ing singing birds or the dancing mountain rill, as 
to that company of joyous children, who have 
just as much reason for free action as any of the 
animal creation, and are a thousand times more 
happy in the enjoyment of it. How we do abhor 
that affectation of family government that moves 
a parent to order a child to “sit down and be 
still” because company has come. The very fact 
that it does not do it when it is told—that the 
parent waxes stormy and angry, and has to resort 
to physical force to get it done, is evidence that 
revolting nature has not been wholly subdued by 
the violence of art, and that a most dangerous 
reaction and spirit of insubordination have been 
already superinduted by this strange folly—we 
had almosty said madness—of mistaken parents, 





in attempting to do what never ought to be done, 
Many a time have we felt like interposing a mild 
suggestion, not to say an indignant rebuke, when 
some indiscreet or ill-natured parent has abruptly 
interfered with the innocent talk and glee of a 
company of happy, artless children, making a 
thousand times more disturbance than the chil- 
dren would, had they just been lef to go on with 
their innocent prattle and enjoyment. Let the 
play-room and grounds be quite removed from 
the receiving-room and parlor, if possible; but if 
not, let the dear children take comfort with the 
rest of us. At least do not send them out or 
compel them to perfect silence. on our account. 
We love to hear the talk and laugh of a child. 
But is there to be no restraint? Yes, my good 
woman, a plenty of it, and all along through the 
very period about which we are writing. Do not, 
however, be in haste upon this point. You will 
find it in its place. Just here we are pleading for 
the freedom, the happiness, the action, which 
healthy physical and mental development re- 
quire. Our child is yet at home in the nursery. 
We want the nursery enlarged, to give more room 
and better air. We wish to take in the yard— 
never the street without a protector—and if it 
be possible, good large pastures and meadows, 
groves, hills, and dales in the country, where the 
streamlet murmurs, where the lamb skips and 
plays, and where the birds sing, and the fresh 
green grass, and graceful foliage, and golden har- 
vests wave in the breeze, and the happy children 
join the glad acclaim amid the quivering, danc- 
ing, shouting, glories of creation’s God. This is 
the way we would begin to make a true woman. 
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TRUE SAYINGS. 


BY MARY J. FINLEY. 


SUNBEAMS light, Never fear, 
Visions bright, Joys appear, 
Glancing o’er our way, As you soon will see ; 

Make the heart Grief’s dark ray 
Swell and start, Will pess away, 
Feeling love’s soft ray. All will brightness be. 
0 how bright Shout and sing, 
Is the sight, * »Laughter bring, 
Youth and beauty met! _ Let the heart be glad. 
Joined in hand, Soon enough, 
Happy band, és Visions rough, 
Know not sorrow yet. Come make us sad. 
Days may come Solemn now 
When the sun Let us vow 
Of enjoyment’s past; Grief no more to bortow ; 
Joy and grief, Laugh to-day 
Both are brief, And be gay, 


Either can not last. Clouds may come (0-morrow. 
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THE POET’S TRIAL AND REWARD. 


BY MRS, H. E, FRANCIS. 


OUR after hour passed by as the poet sat 
with his head bowed on his hand, his mind 
filled with restless, tumultuous feelings, that swept 





to and fro like the troubled waves that can not | 


rest. Slowly and surely for months this truth 


a vague desire to forget thought, the tempted one 
turned to a paper and glanced at a stanza; it w- 
chained his attention, and he read it through, ant 
then trembling with excitement, and drawing a 
deep breath, he exclaimed, “ Mother, dear mother, 
your child is saved!” The poet leaned forward 
and glanced at the lines; they were his own. 
“Thank God that I ever wrote them,” was the 


had been creeping into his soul—that he must | thought of his heart, as he gazed at the manly 


walk the path of life almost alone—he, whose | youth, with the firm resolution to do right stamped 
heart craved sympathy, and reached forth for it | in the unfaltering glance of his clear blue eyes. 


as eagerly as the plant in the darkened crevice 
steals outward to the light, must live on, almost a 
stranger to even his daily associates. He could 
look back over the lapse of a few years, and call to 
mind the welcome smile, and the warm grasp of the 
hand that once greeted him; but they had passed 
away, and now he seldom met but cold, unsym- 
pathizing looks, and casual, indifferent words, that 
grated upon his ear, and in their discord said 
plainly, “ You are shut out from the great broth- 
erhood of mankind.” 

It seemed so hard after struggling for years to 
set the little pearl of poesy committed to him, 
to hear it called a worthless thing; and as he 
struggled on, and it gleamed clearer and purer, 
and none could hide its light, to listen to the irri- 
tating, unfeeling remark : “It gleams with a bor- 
rowed ray; we could all show gems of poesy if 
we were as unscrupulous as you about appropri- 
ating the words and lines of others.” 

“T am called a thief, and a liar, for in no softer 
terms can I couch it,” said the injured and excited 
poet, springing up and pacing the chamber with a 
quick step ; “after all I have borne, it is too hard 
to bear this,” and hot, blinding teats stole to his 
eyes, as he tried to choke down the tumult of 
grief that raged within. 

Wearied, at last, with the long struggle, he 
threw himself on a couch, and slept; sorrow’s 
blest friend stole over him, and then gently, as if 
borne on angel’s wings, in dreams he seemed to 
wander far away and stand an unseen listener by 
the hearth-stone of a stranger. 

A mother bent low over the babe that nestled 
in her arms, and hushed it with a sweet refrain— 
one that he had compgged years before, and with 
a trembling, despairing "ligart, sent afloat on the 
sea of literature. It had touched some untuned 
chord in that mother’s soul, she had taken it 
in, and it had becomperlife-l8hg melody to her. 

Yet again he entered another home, where a 
young man stood half-resisting, half-yielding to a 
great temptation. His mind seemed so evenly 
balanced that even a straw could turn him to 
good or evil, perhaps for life. Restless, and with 





The scene changed once more, and he stood by 
a maiden, too young in years it seemed for the 
lines of care that were traced on her high, 
thoughtful brow; “I will not despair,” said she 
with a quivering voice; “others have struggled, 
and labored, and fainted not beneath a baptism 
of sorrow ;” and she almost unconsciously repeated 
a few lines of his, composed when hope fresh 
from the bath of despondency hovered near him ; 
“thus will I do,’ and grasping her pen with re- 
newed energy, she traced the sweet thoughts, 
clothed in beauty, that gushed up from the pure 
fountain within her heart. 

“Is not the poet’s reward great ?’ sounded in his 
ear, like far-off music, as he started up from his 
couch, and threw off his slumber. His inmost 
soul answered, “ Yes,” and with new strength he 
labored on, and cast his bread upon the waters, 
having faith to believe it would return to him 
after many days; and it did return, and not only 
brought an approving conscience, that he had not 
buried the talent committed to him, but also lov- 
ing smiles and sweet words from kindred minds, 
that stood far above a thought of @nvy or jeal- 
ousy. 

The poet is now passing down in peace the vale 
oi life, and it seems to him like a dream—the 
deep sorrow he once felt, at the outward exem- 
plification of the words of our Savior: “A prophet 
is not without honor save in his own country.” 


EXCESS. 


Ir is difficult to eschew excess. The wisest 
and most prudent fail to do it; in some form 
or other all are abettors of it, and even nature 
herself does not always observe the rule; for, like 
fortune, she rarely strikes the golden mean, but 
sends inequalities of temperature, a drought or a 
deluge, a feast or a famine, but seldom exactly 
enough. The best surety against excess is mod- 
eration—that safest friend to those who would 


live well and live long. , 
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PROMETHEUS. 
BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, 


To drear Caucasus bound Prometheus lay, 

Oppressed by chains thet galled his manly form ; 
Writhing upon the sun-parched rock by day, 

By night the sport of damp, and chill, and storm. 
To rend the ponderous, adamantine links, 

In bootless toil his giant force is spent ; 
Bleeding and quivering on the rock he sinks, 

The sateless vulture o’er his vitals bent. 
But energies immortal in him bu 

And deathless vigor warms along his veins— 
For, like the Phenix, rising from its urn,» 

So grows his heart, in mockery of its pains, 
Impaled on agony, he still survives, 

Till Hercules unbends his ponderous might ; 
Rends the strong chains, and snaps the twisted gyves, 

And hur]s them far, to rest in ocean’s night, 


Lo! man’s immortal nature, thus inthralled, 

Lay bound beneath a just and general doom! 
Vainly on all without—within—he called 

For light to dissipate the midnight gloom 
That closed around his origin and end, 

A pall—like incubus o’er all his race— 
Crushing his spirit, struggling to ascend 

And claim a loftier destiny and place. 
Wrong, Passion, Pride, Ambition wrongly led, 

Envy, pale Jealousy, Revenge, Despair, 
Blind Bigotry, with hands forever red, 

And Malice nursing Venom in her lair— 
All, like insatiate harpies, settled dire 

On man, oppressed by errors huge and hoar ; 
Yet warmed by more than Zoroaster’s fire, 

And more immortal than the gods of yore. 


This great Prometheus, child of earth and heaven, 
The soul of man !—a god, except in name !— 
To whom, as to the seraphim, was given 
A living baptism of eternal flame ; 
By “great archangel fallen” lured from good, 
Bereft of power to avert or change his fate, 
Forgetting fast, that once in light he.stood— 
The great Messiah came to reinstate. ~ 
Hail, heavenly Hercules! greatPrince of Peace ! 
Shown dim in myth sublime and legend lore; 
Traditions of hoar India, Syria, Greece, 
And superstitions of the Caspian shore. 
But Zion’s seers and bards with clearer sight 
Of inspiration, from th’ Eternal poured, 
Through coming ages saw the dawning light, 
Beheld enraptured, kindled, and adored. 


Ho! wake, Prometheus, from thy lethean sleep! 
The Infinite is moved at finite woe! 
Thine eyes no more in sorrow’s torpor steep, 
The moral orient is all aglow! 
Rouse! gird thee for the strife! The darkness flies ! 
Throw off this ineubus—Christ is the way— 
His grace shall guide thee through serener skies, 
Up to the lucid bounds of heavenly day. 
And now the universal, sentient throng, 
The swarming millions of this populous ball, 
Stirred by an impulse, deep, profound, and strong, 
Move on and upward at Elohim’s call. 
Around the steadfast globe the rumbling sound 
Steals onward, as new nations join the march ; 
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While songs of peace, and shouts of joy resound 
From every clime beneath heaven’s glad, blue arch. 


The million tongues of this great, babbling world, 
Responsive thunder “Hope ”—“ New Hope for Man |” 
As, like a sheet of morning light unfurl’d, 
Love’s banner flies, broad o’er the advancing van. 
A fair, white hand, above the cross and palm, 
Points on and up, along a star-paved way, 
O’er which the pure are led, to climes more calm, 
Of gentlest rapture, and serenest day. 


+ 6 


IT IS MORNING. 
BY LUELLA OLARK. 


Ir is morning, and the sunshine 
Slowly through the shutter creeps, 
Mounts the wall with winged footsteps, 
On the gladdened ceiling sleeps, 
With its blessed brightness o’eF'me, 
All forgetful of my care, 
Watch I on the wall its glimmer, 
But my thoughts are otherwhere. 


I am thinking if the sunshine 
All unclouded falls, to-day, 

On the homes of those who love me— 
Those who love me, far away. 


And I seem to see it glancing 
O’er a well-remembered roof, 
And with golden fingers weaving 

On the wall its wavy woof. 


And I watch its gladdening glimmer 
From my old-accustomed seat, 
Long green branches rustling round me, 
Shadows sleeping at my feet. 
Forms familiar gather slowly, 
Words, so long unspoken, speak ; 
I can feel their arms about me, 
And their breath upon my cheek— 
Hear my name in loving accents, 
As I heard it oft before ; 
Find, with joy, love’s old-time luster 
Shining brightly as of yore. 
Circled in their blissful presence, 
Morning merges into day, 
Hushed the hum of stranger voices, 
Stranger faces fade away. 


Happy memories that have slumbered 
Many a day, from slumber start, 

Wake to life forgotten pleasures, 
Steal the sorrow from my heart. 


Then the vision fadeth slowly, 
Glide the forms beloved away, 

And I look to find but shadows, 
Where the blessed sunshine lay. 

For the angry clouds are driving 
Drearily across the sky, ~ 

And descending, Keavy-folded, 
On the frowning hill-tops lie. 

But the brightness of that picture 
Gildeth yet my vision o’er, 

Grateful foretaste of the gladness 
That shall soon bermine once more. 
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PYTHAGORAS AND ARCHIMEDES. 
BY J. D. BELL. 


FIND two of all the ancients whose lives to 

mé seem thronged with the finest incidents of 
intellectual experience. I take these men to be 
instances of the most exquisite and intense happi- 
ness possible to be enjoyed on earth. They were 
men of more brain than any thing else; which is 
to say, that they lived less in the outer world 
than in the inner. They were discoverers of new 
ideas and new forces. More than that, they, 
often and often, were discoverers overjoyed. I 
scarcely need hint to you, my reader, that from the 
study of these two examples, you may derive 
many inspiring ideas and elevating lessons. 

I. Let Pythagoras take your attention first. 

It may please you, as it does me, to go back 
through the centuries, and trace something special 
in the character and life of this great ancient. 
Thus to do is to see a man who had come to be 
more than a mere user of his hands, and more 
than a mere gleaner with his mind, longing and 
toiling ever, after the beautiful and grand of the 
yet unexplored parts of creation. 

All the noble things in the world have taken 
their origin in just such men as was Pythagoras 
of Samos. That is to say, he was an uncommon 
man, and uncommon works were among his 
works. 

He was the founder of a school of philos- 
ophy—the Italian school so called. He was 
more than that. Being asked by King Leon, of 
Philius, what was his profession, he sublimely 
answered, that he was a lover of wisdom—a phi- 
losophos, and not a sophos ; for the Deity only, he 
declared, is worthy the title of sage. 

Pause, reader, upon this profession of Pythag- 
oras, the best that was ever made by man. 
You ‘shall, then, soon be prepared to hear the 
greatest of things about that majestic ancient, 
without thinking at all to ask, “How could this 
be so ?” 

What if at Crotona he built up a great unique 
society, composed of six hundred seekers with 
him, after what Socrates in a later age called 
“the interior beauty of the soul?’ What if his 
opinion on any subject of thought was, while 
he lived, taken by all who learned of him, as 
authority weighty enough to supersede the neces- 
sity of proof? What if after his death his 
scholars .paid him divine honors? And what if 
some modern German has called him “ The Fab- 
ulous Wonder-Man?’ These things all are but 


natural corollaries of the life of an ancient lover 
of wisdom. - 








History tells us not all of the discoveries made 
by Pythagoras. We know that to his disciples 
he openly taught doctrines aided by images and 
symbols, which seemed to them divine oracles. 
We know that he inculcated lessons in secret, 
dispensing with those aids which elevated the 
chosen ones who heard them into Pythagoreans. 
What these latter teachings were, you can not 
know, and I can not. Did they contain the 
germs of great theories, which our times see in 
application ? Did they embrace sublime truths 
in regard toyG@ed and immortality, which none of 
that far-off mythic age, but such as had purged 
their souls of all dross, by a long-continued course 
of mental and moral discipline, were capable of 
understanding? There is no voice to answer 
these questions. We do but know that in the 
secret place of his private and higher instructions, 
Pythagoras communicated discoveries, which only 
he and those who, by having passed the trials pre- 
scribed by him, had gained the privilege of hear- 
ing the familiar words of his wise lips, could feel 
the wonderful magic of. 

Such a man as this man must have gone in 
thought many centuries ahead of his own. He 
was all right for thinking astonishingly—all right 
for thinking on into future civilizations. What 
he saw in the beauty of reality, all living cotem- 
poraries but those he had made in a good degree 
like himself, doubtless would have heard de- 
scribed, only to sneer at it. It pleases me to 
imagine that lofty thinker, lingering in the en- 
chanting silence of his own deep meditations and 
feeling thrills of rapture, now and then, which 
could not but have still remained secrets of his 
own, even if he had tried to communicate them to 
others. I love to imagine him in his elevation of 
life, his quiet dignity, his impressive gravity, his 
temperance, his virtue, his self-control. I love to 
conceive of his face, showing in its paleness, not 
the want of bodily health, but the superiority of 
his restless mind. I love to think of him as ab- 
staining habitually from animal food, and welcom- 
ing with a right relish all vegetables, excepting— 
beans! What pleasure to conceive of him as one 
among his pupils living in perfect concord ; rising 
with them in the morning early enough to wor- 
ship the outbursting sun; then determining how 
the day was to be spent; joining with them after- 
ward in reciting Homeric verses, or in vocal sing- 
ing, in order to fit his own and their mental 
powers for the severe activities soon to be entered 
upon; passing with them, then, into the intense 
tranquillity of serious study ; after several hours, 
pausing awhile, for a solitary walk in which the 
mind might indulge itself in happy contempla- 
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tions ; then mingling in cheerful conversation and 
in the performance of various gymnastic exer- 
cises; then going to dine on the common meal of 
bread, honey, and water; afterward attending to 
public and domestic affairs, to bathing, and to the 
duties of religion; and then, as the last business 
before sleep, reviewing what had been done during 
the day. All this it pleases me to muse upon, in 
connection with the genius and works of that 
deep and mysterious man of history—Pythagoras. 
For thus I am taught that the most of his life 
was serenely and mightily intellectual He was 
devoted to discovery. 

I will caution you, reader, right here, lest you 
forget that Pythagoras lived in an age when 
thinking was not so much of a practical and util- 
itarian process, as it is in these days. Soif you 
find, in the systems which he built up, out of his 
own discoveries, too many wild and subtils con- 
ceptions, going to indicate something of a habit 
of fanciful idealization, you will still have the 
utmost reverence for the great philosopher who 
professed himself to be a “lover of wisdom.” 
Although his ideal masterpieces are more or less 
tinged with the mysticism of his mystic times, 
yet Pythagoras was the most practical explorer 
of nature of all that lived whem he lived. What 
though he carried his reasonings about numbers 
beyond reason? You shall own that he discov- 
ered the five regular geometrical bodies—the cube, 
tetredron, octedron, icosedron, and dodecedron— 
and that he originated the multiplication-table we 
use to-day. What though he extended his ab- 
stractions in regard to music into hopeless mathe- 
matical subtilities? You shall not deny that he 
developed musical proporiions and laws, known, 
even in our times, to be as true us they are beau- 
tiful. What though he taught the absurd doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls? You shall 
concede that he unfolded new and noble views in 
regard to the origin and destiny of man. What 
though he held certain theories of astronomy 
which, in our age, appear strangely unreason- 
able? You shall grant that he was the first of 
the ancients to anticipate the system of Coperni- 
cus. For, wonderful as it may seem, he believed 
that the sun is the center of the planetary worlds, 
and that every star is asun. He knew the causes 
of eclipses, and how to predict them. He knew 
that the earth is round, and that its surface is 
naturally divided into five zones, and that the 
ecliptic is inclined to its equator, and that this 
same earth daily revolves on its axis, and yearly 
wheels around the sun. He had found good rea- 
sons for believing that the Milky Way gets its 
whiteness from the innumerable little stars which 





thickly cluster in it, and for believing that Lucifer 
and Hesperus were but the same beautiful Venus, 
bearing, in the one case, her morning, and in the 
other her evening name. And that same early 
astronomer, who so rightly read the “heav- 
ens of the Lord,” without a telescope, could not 
fail even to see that the other worlds must, like 
ours, be inhabited by living and intelligent beings. 

Stop, just now, reader, and think within your- 
self, how the discoverer, Pythagoras, must have 
reveled in the glorious light that filled his studi- 
ous and contemplative soul! Did he not realize 
something of that luxury of joy which may be 
supposed to constitute the never-failing fruition 
of unfallen intelligences? What a splendid 
stand-point, in the universe of God, he must 
have regarded this world of ours! Do you won- 
der why it was that, amid a people given to sen- 
sual pleasures, he scorned to devote himself to 
other pursuits than such as tend to conquer appe- 
tite and passion? Do you wonder why it was 
that he so loved the still cloister of scholastic 
severities ? Think of the mental freedom and 


_ vigor, think of the rapturous peace which were 


gained at the expense of that subordination of 
the flesh to the spirit, of that rigid application to 
tasks of solitary research, and at the habits of 
Pythagoras you shall no longer wonder. “Thou 
knowest best how to live, great man of the olden 
times!” I shall hear you say. And, without sur- 
prise, as if you were a humble learner, now, to- 
day, taking noble lessons from his lips, your mem- 
ory shall fasten to those sayings of his, the truth 
of which his own life so well illustrated: 
“Strength of mind rests on sobriety, for this 
keeps the reason unclouded by passion.” “No 
one is to be deemed free who has not perfect self- 
control.” “Intoxication is a temporary madness.” 
“The desire of the superfluous is folly, for it has 
no bounds.” 

There may be much, and there may be but lit- 
tle of reality in that fine theory in regard to the 
heavenly spheres, which has given a magical 
luster to the name of Pythagoras—that theory, 
which, as you will remember, contemplates the 
solar system as arranged with such a reference to 
number, distance, and time, as to make it one 
great harmonious whole, giving forth, in the varied 
movements of its parts through the ether, musical 
tones of most exquisite melody. Little of reality 
or much of reality, I say, there may be in this 
gorgeous conception of a grand organ, made up 
of rectless planets, spinning and glittering around 
a central sun, the mysterious intonations of which 
have been singing, in space, through all the ages. 
But let that beautiful theory be true or false, cer- 
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tain it is that it points to a sublime thoughtful- | genius, to a generation of men more than two 
ness, as the habitual peculiarity of the genius of | thousand years distant from his own. It was for 
its originator. He who, in an age when the hu- | none but him to take up the circle, and by devel- 
man race was but in the twilight of civilization, | oping the relation of its diameter to its circumfer- 
could so look away from the earth into the heav- | ence, to make it a charming celebrator of individ- 
ens, and see the creation of God in such a light of ual greatness, through all eras of subsequent his- 
almost entrancing beauty and glory—tell me, was | tory. 
he not worthy, simply in the view one must take But, then, this said Archimedes, of whom I am 
of the joy of his experience, to have it said of | speaking, was also a discoverer, and a great one 
him, as those who loved to learn of Pythagoras | too, in practical mechanics. He it was who de- 
used to say of him, that “he was the only mortal | veloped the principle of the first compound pul- 
whom the gods had permitted to hear the har-| ley, and the» first endless screw. His mind was 
mony of the spheres ?” full of mechanic theories, which he himself had 
You and I can but imperfectly conceive how constructed and proved true. He daily feasted 
rich the intellectual felicities of Pythagoras must , his thoughts on discoveries made in solitude, by 
have been to him, and how satisfied he must | his ever-devolving genius. The historians of the 
have felt with them, as rewards of his patient | past, Polybius, Livy, Plutarch, each indulges 
labors of thought. It shall, however, help us not | himself in admiration of the Archimedean in- 
a little, perhaps, toward forming more truly and | genuity, as displayed in the military machines 
more vividly that conception, to recall the man- | which the great discoverer projected and set in 
ner in which he is said to have expressed his in- | operation, to repel the attacks of the Romans, 
tense delight, when he had made the brilliant | during the siege of Syracuse. 
discovery in geometry, that the squares described It is not known, and never will be known, how 
on the hypothenuse of a right-angle triangle, is | much of mechanics Archimedes carried in his 
equal to the sum of the squares described on the | mind, which he never found time or means to 
two other sides. It is recorded by Plutarch, that | bring into light—how many wonderful arts he 
he offered an ox, and by other authorities, that | knew something of, which the circumstances of 
he sacrificed even a whole hecatomb to the | the times, or his own circumstances, would not 
gods, as an indication of his great gratitude to | permit him to see brought into useful play—how 
them, for permitting him to enjoy such an experi- | many vast machines lived in his brain, the wheels 


ence of noble pleasure. of which were silent to the world’s ears, forever. 
Not longer will I dwell upon Pythagoras. Like most, if not all of the ancient discoverers, he 
II. Archimedes. himself had to be the one who realized the prac- 


No man of science can hear with indifference | tical applications of his own great developments 
the name of Archimedes; for that name is insep- | of natural law. In other words, he was both a 
arable from science itself. From this man, this | discoverer and an inventor. And hence it was 
citizen of ancient Syracuse, there came forth into | that when he had got hold of the theory of the 
the world new scientific truths to change the as- | compound pulley, he set himself to making a 
pects of civilization. He was a discoverer in compound pulley; and when he had discovered 
more than one department of science. the principle of the screw, he went and made a 

He was a mathematical discoverer. screw; and when he had found out the law, or 

By methods depending on developments made | laws, according to which some great war machine 
by Archimedes, men to-day measure their curvi- | could be constructed, he looked about for the ma- 
linear surfaces and solids. terial and means by which to make it, and if he 

What a penetrating mind was his, that he | succeeded in finding them, reaily did make it. 
should have caught sight of unique relations and | Not any living man can tell how many discov- 
laws, where a thousand other minds saw uothing! | eries the wonderful Syracusan had made by 
What an intellectual Midas was he, that whatever | which it came to be suggested to his mind, that if 
he put his thoughts upon should have shone with | he only had a place to stand in without it, he 
a dazzling gold! could stir the solid globe from its orbit; but it 

It was for none but him to take up the sphere | is known that he was a practical man, for all 
and the cylinder, and by the discovery of a sur-| the world has learned the Archimedean cry, 
prising proportion existing between the solid con- | “Give me where to stand, and I will move the 
tents of these two magnitudes, when such has a | world!” If Archimedes died with good volumes 
base and altitude equal to those of the other, to of unrevealed mechanics rolled up in his head, 
make them tell of the power of one ancient man’s | it must have been either from a want of patronage, 
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or because he had no point of available action to 
operate in. , 

But, then, Archimedes was also a discoverer in 
still another field of science. 

You have many times read of his beautiful dis- 
covery in hydrostatics, and of the great holiday 
which took place in the soul over it. You need 
not to be told about King Hiero’s order for a crown 
to be made of pure gold, and about the deceitful 
artist who added an alloy to it by fraud, and 
about him who, while taking a bath, seized hold 
of the splendid principle, then for the first time 
discovered, that a body immersed in a fluid loses 
just as much in weight as the weight of an equal 
volume of the fluid, and about the application 
this man immediately made of the principle he 
had thus caught sight of, by which application he 
was able to determine to what an extent the 
King’s crown of gold had been adulterated. You 
need not be told the fact, that when this man, 
Archimedes, had come to see, with certainty, 
what a fine discovery he had made, he was so 
filled with exultation, that, yielding to an impulse 
of wild, and almost insane delight, he leaped at 
once from his bathing-tub, and ran naked into the 
streets of Syracuse, shouting, “ Eureka! Eureka !— 
I have found it! I have found it !” 

Do you ask me to delay here, and attempt to 
describe the joyous ecstasy which must have 
more than filled the soul of that “glorious old 
heathen” then? Who can describe the Archi- 
medean felicity? Not even Archimedes himself 
could have described it. The manner of its ex- 
pression is all that can ever be portrayed. It 
would, indeed, seem that, in the hour of that 
mental triumph, the very faculties of the philos- 
opher’s mind had shaken off their usual re- 
straints, and, with a beautiful manliness, like so 
many victors, were clapping their bright hands, 
and laughing their sublime rapture right out! 
And it is not at all unreasonable to think of him 
as so unspeakably happy, that even if the glory 
of the “third heaven” had burst through the 
skies upon him, his soul could not have been 
made happier. 

But then it would be doing injustice to Archime- 
des, to suppose that this instance of intense pieas- 
ure was any other than a single one among many 
of a like kind, which were experienced during his 
lifetime. I will not believe, and you will not be- 
lieve, that when he had discovered the mutual 


relation existing between the sphere and cylinder, 
| grief and tears live them over again. 
describable joy, and his heart throbbed not with | 


his eyes grew not radiant with the light of an in- 


the wild motion of a great transport, and his lips 
told not of the tumult of bliss going on within 








him. History says, that, in order to immortalize 
this discovery, on which he himself set particular 
value, men placed on his tombstone a cylinder, 
with a sphere inscribed in it. Perhaps they did 
not imagine the real reason why he set such 
a special value on it; and, perhaps, again, they 
did conceive of that reason, well and truly. At 
all events, it shall give me delight to dream thet 
they thus ornamented his monument, chiefly to 
perpetuate their own interest in that jubilee which 
he must have enjoyed in his soul, when he came 
to realize what a splendid triumph he had gained. 
And I can easily fancy that when Cicero, while 
acting as questor over Sicily, found this monu- 
ment away back in a thicket, by which it was 
concealed, he fixed bis philosophic eyes upon the 
cylinder and sphere which appeared upon it, and 
really exclaimed, “ What a rapture these symbols 
are carrying through history !” 

Why did Archimedes love, like Pythagoras, 
the seclusion of thought? Why, when the city 
of Syracuse had been taken possession of by the 
Romans, under Marcellus, was he found sitting 
in the market-place, deeply absorbed in serene 
study, over some geometrical figures he had 
drawn in the sand? Those superior pleasures, 
going to reward the labors of a mind devoted to 
discovery—these furnish the only satisfactory an- 
swer to all interrogatories of this kind ! 

“Disturb not my circle!” said he to the rough 
Roman soldier who came into his gentle presence 
to pierce him, and make his bright blood gush 
out over the ground. “Disturb not my circle!” 
Beautiful, and yet melancholy saying! Whata 
fine comment on that lovely tranquillity of soul, 
which is the inheritance of the philosopher! 
What an endless perpetuator in human memo- 
ries of. the meanness of a mean soldier ! 

In recent American history, you and I, reader, 
have marked a tragical incident, which bears 
something of a resemblance to this one. Need 
I refresh your memory of that polished scholar 
and gifted orator of Massachusetts, who, not long 
since, on the floor of our national senate-chamber, 
was made to see, by an experience almost a mar- 
tyr’s, what it is that gives to the bully his strong- 
est power to influence the human brain? It may 
better help our hearts to mourn for Archimedes, 
as he should be mourned for, now even in these 
times, so far from the age, and the hour, in which 
he was struck down, to cail to mind some of the 
sharper incidents of this modern crime, and in 
Think, 
then, of the act of brutal cruelty done to that 
man, whose education, whose refinement, whose 
virtue, whose genius, whose deeds of manly self- 
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sacrifice, entitle him, if such can justly entitle 
any man to live forever in his country’s annals, as 
one of the noblest of patriots! Think of the 
apology offered for that act by him who perpe- 
trated it! Think of the extraordinary triumph 
of intellectual and moral force, for which that 
application of brute force was designed as a pen- 
alty! Think of the spot, crimsoned as was the 
wooden cross, along whose fibers ran the blood 
of the world’s Jesus—that spot in which Amer- 
ican eloquence seemed to reach a loftier strain, 
even imitating the high pitch of melody, and the 
mighty intensity of sublime heroism, which were 
common in the days of Patrick Henry! But this 
is not enough. You must go in thought still 
further. You must go and stand by the bed, 
where lies a great and wise senator, whose head 
is throbbing forever, with “a feeling as if quick 
and crushing blows were continually falling upon 
it” You must see a countenance, which once 
glowed with the expression of inner splendors of 
thought, cast down and made to present only one 
“rigid record of protracted suffering.” Long, and 
long must you bend, with pitying and prayerful 
sorrow, over that prostrated victim of lawless 
vengeance. But, thank God! although Archi- 
medes perished, the smitten orator still lives. 

The brutal warrior saw no sublime meaning in 
the last words of Archimedes, and, as he pierced 
tne peaceful man of science, had not soul enough 
to see that he was only opening a way for him 
to the perfection of that bliss of which he had 
already enjoyed so many happy foretastes. 


——-9e——— 


PERVERSIONS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


HE loss of that, the possession of which en- 

riches not, is a benefit rather than an injury. 
We do not lose faith in society, but in its perver- 
sions and its emptinesses. They who look to 
it for instruction, entertainment, or affection, are 
equally disappointed ; and yet it contains all 
these, but so rarely realized, that faith falters, 
and we harden into doubt, or falter in despair. 
Stern and solid men exact the useful and sub- 
stantial, but all the rest are for show only, with 
persons splendidly attired, but intellects mis- 
erably furnished. The former have no soul, and 
the latter no heart; and between the two, al- 
though surrounded by myriads, we are left with- 
out a friend, a confident, or a companion, and are 


“ Homeless amidst a thousand homes.” 


“QO, we are querulous creatures! Little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy, 
And little more than nothing is enough 
To make us wretched.” 








A LEGEND OF THE YBURG. 


HE numerous demolished and ruined citadels 

and castles, which adorn the dark hights of 
the Black Forest, overlooking with their gray, 
moss-covered watch-towers and battlements the 
green valleys, bestow upon this beautiful country 
a still greater charm. The history of a time gone 
by, rich in eventful deeds, speaks to us out of 
many of these ruins, while of others hardly any 
thing is known than their name. Numerous were 
the races which have grown up to great power 
but have died long since, for the most part, before 
the decay and ruin of their ancestral castles. Of 
several, history can relate many noble deeds; 
others passed through life without leaving any 
traces behind, or any remembrance save that of 
their own, or their ancestor’s names; was it that 
they lived an inglorious or obscure existence, or 
that historians have failed to note down what 
they did worthy of praise? This was the case 
with the former possessors of the castle of Yburg; 
they were little known, though the castle standing 
upon the steep, abrupt hight of a mountain cov- 
ered with dark fir-trees, unquestionably offers a 
more magnificent view than all the other ruins; 
it is besides seventy feet high, and its strong 
tower immeasurable. When the eye first glances 
over the splendid landscape, it wanders about for 
a long time from one object to another, and re- 
quires some moments before it gets accustomed 
to this extreme richness, and can contemplate, in 
quiet and leisure, the details of this cl.arming pic- 
ture. Fifty years ago two of these immense stone 
towers were standing, but about that time one was 
struck by lightning, and now only a few remains 
of it exist. 

The ruins which are still standing, particularly 
the surrounding walls, are of considerable circum- 
ference, and prove that Yburg must have been 
once upon a time the residence of a very mighty 
race. Nothing is known of its other buildings, 
how they came to be destroyed, or of the pos- 
sessor of the castle. It is seldom spoken of in 
history, or in records, and then only when the 
ancient race had been long extinct, and the estate 
had fallen into the hands of the Margraves of 
Baden. But though history has nothing to relate 
of these fortified ruins, tradition has supplied 
what was wanting, and many are the legends 
which the people narrate of them ; the following 
may be considered as one of the most interest- 
ing : 

The last descendant and inheritor of tho lords 
of Yburg, Knight Erkebrecht, had wasted and 
spent his rich estates in a riotous, wild kind of 
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life, and having arrived at his prime, he found 
himself so involved, that in order to support 
his family, he took up the disgraceful profes- 
sion of a bandit, or in other words he became 
a highwayman. From the watch-towers and 
battlements of his ancestral castle, he watched 
the highroads, or lay in ambush in thickets by 
the wayside, that he might attack unoffending 
travelers and merchant peddlers, robbing them 
of their goods. He often brought home rich 
booty, and at Yburg rioting and feasting began 
afresh. This did not last long; just retribu- 
tion soon overtook him; his wife sunk under the 
weight of grief which her husband’s roughness 
and unkind conduct, as well as his reckless life, 
caused her. She died in the flower of her youth, 
and after a few weeks the son followed his 
mother, a promising boy of twelve years old, who, 
till now, had been the joy and pride of his father. 
Very soon after this the Knight of Yburg had 
a serious encounter with the merchants of Stras- 
burg, who, under a strong escort, were returning 
home from the fair at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
Fortune now abandoned him entirely ; the great- 
est part of his followers fell in the battle, and he 
himself lost an eye. As the reduced band of 
robbers did not succeed in any other important 
project, and no more booty was to be divided, 
they therefore left the Yburg oue after the other, 
and the Knight Erkebrecht soon found himself 
quite alone in his mountain castle, which till now 
had resisted all attacks from without. Beyond 
his four walls he could not call any thing his own 
in the wide world; he no longer possessed riches 
or lands, dependents or soldiers, who would obey 
his orders; and as he had made himself an en- 
emy to the whole country, he ran no slight dan- 
ger, when, unprotected as he was, he left his fort- 
ress. He now only dared to go out into the wood 
by night to shoot some game for his miserable meal, 
and even then he was always strongly armed. 
Erkebrecht had wandered one evening out of 
his fortress, just as the full moon rose in the east 
behind the mountains. He had not left the last 
draw-bridge far behind him, and entered the fir 
wood, when suddenly, as if springing forth from 
the ground, a pilgrim stood before him. His fig- 
ure was tall and thin; the clear rays of the moon 
illuminated an attenuated, pale countenance, the 
lower part of the face being covered by a gray 
beard ; his hair hung in disorder about his neck, 
and out of his eyes shone an unusual fiery expres- 
sion. The whole apparition had something un- 


earthly and frightful, and even the bold Knight 
of Yburg could not at first sight repress a slight 
He looked from head to foot at the 


shudder, 








strange pilgrim’s figure, who now in a low, hollow 
voice, began to speak. 

“A friendly salutation, and a joyful evening, 
Knight of Yburg !” 

“I accept your friendly salutation,” rejoined 
the Knight, seriously, “but joyful evenings have 
been for a long time unknown guests at Yburg. 
But, tell me, what leads you here so late at 
night? The proximity of my castle, I should 
think, is not exactly the spot that any one would 
seek at this late hour.” 

“I hoped to have received a hospitable wel- 
come from the brothers of the Fremer’s mountain, 
but on my way over this hill, trying to shorten 
the distance, I lost the right path, and in so doing 
reached your castle. Were you now to have the 
kindness to set me right again, it would be too 
late, and I am tired; I must therefore beg of you 
a still greater favor, and ask you to grant mea 
hospitable shelter under your roof.” 

“You could not have applied at a worse house 
for shelter, good pilgrim. The cellars and store- 
rooms are as empty within these walls as my 
purse. You meet me now on my hunting expe- 
dition, endeavoring to catch a little game; and 
till chance, or my dexterity sends me something, 
I can offer you nothing but a glass of water to re- 
fresh you.” 

“Permit me, gracious Knight,” continued the 
pilgrim, “to ask you only for a straw couch and 
a roof to sleep under. The superintendent of the 
Cloister of Reichenthal, where I spent the past 
night, has, this morning, so amply filled my knap- 
sack and gourd-bottle before my departure, that 
there still remains enough for us both, and if you 
do not disdain to divide this meal with a poor pil- 
grim, give up your chase for to-night, and allow 
me to follow you to your castle.” 

After a moment’s reflection, Knight Erkebrecht 
consented to do so, and both turned toward the 
entrance of the fortress. They passed through 
several doois, which the lord of the castle opened 
and reshut carefully; they walked across the 
spacious court, where weeds and herbs grew pro- 
fusely ; every thing was lonely and desolate; no 
where a human being was to be seen. At last 
they reached the vaulted hall of the castle, but 
bere also a death-like stillness reigned. While 
Knight Erkebrecht was busily engaged in lighting 
the fire in the large chimney, for it was a cool, 
autumnal night, and there were no lamps to be 
had in the castle, the pilgrim emptied the contents 
of his knapsack on the table, which he drew near 
the hearth. The fire soon blazed and crackled, 
spreading around a pleasant warmth, and giving a 
comfortable appearance to the room. 
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Both of them, for they were each one another’s 
guests, now attacked the provisions, Knight Erke- 
brecht being much astonished at the quantity and 
variety of the eatables which the pilgrim carried, 
and which, he said, would have been a great 
fatigue to him on his journey. The pilgrim did 
not appear to hear these remarks, and begged the 
Knight to taste the wine. Erkebrecht was not 
the man to require twice such a challenge; he 
took a long, deep draught from the gourd-flask. 
When he laid it down upon the table again, he 
was forced to declare that he had never tasted 
more delicious wine, aud that he envied very 
much the pious monks of Reichenthal, who had 
such an abundant store of this god-like beverage. 
This remark also seemed to escape the stranger, 
and the supper continued undisturbed. 

While Knight Erkebrecht did full justice to 
the outspread meal, his guest seemed to be sit- 
ting at table merely for companionship’s sake, for 
he eat little, but became every minute more com- 
municative, not neglecting, every now and then, 
to pass the bottle to his attentive listener, which 
invitation never remained unanswered. However 
deliciously this beverage tasted to the Knight's 
palate, so long unused to wine, the effect which it 
had upon his whole frame was not less pleasing 
and agreeable. A delightful sensation thrilled 
through him, every draught of it infused fresh 
vigor into his veins, he felt himself younger and 
more courageous than in the full strength of his 
yeuth. But the most wonderful part of the affair 
did not at all appear to surprise him, he seemed 
entirely to pass it over; and this was, that as 
often as he returned to the flask, and however 
plentiful were the draughts he took from it, it 
never was exhausted, although he must have 
drank three or four times its contents. He con- 
tinued to listen to the pilgrim’s conversation with 
great attention, as he told him about his travels, 
described the magnificent tournaments, and the 
pompous, splendid processions which he had seen. 
‘These narrations could not fail to awaken many 
painful reminiscences in the Knight’s mind, as he 
thought of the rich possessions he had squan- 
dered, and of his present helpless situation ; 
every now and then he could not repress a deep 
sigh, which, however, appeared to escape the pil- 
grim’s notice, for his descriptions grew always 
more interesting and attractive, irresistibly awaken- 
ing in the Knight’s breast an ardent longing after 
gold and riches. Suddenly the pilgrim paused 
in his narration; then he continued in an altered, 
sympathizing tone : 

“When I think of these glittering splendors, 
and compare your abandoned state of life with it, 





my heart is touched with sincere pity. Pardon 
me, my lord of Yburg, for thus painfully hurting 
your feelings by mentioning your poverty, but my 
heart almost breaks with sorrow at seeing you 
thus helpless, while you could be in possession of 
inexhaustible riches.” 

Knight Erkebrecht could not believe his ears 
at this speech, and full of wonder and in great 
excitement he asked : 

“Tnexhaustible riches ? are you in your senses ? 
How could this be possible ?” 

The pilgrim rejoined— 

“It is as I tell you. Listen: on my numerous 
and distant journeys, the knowledge of many ex- 
traordinary things, which I had before held as 
deceits and fabulous, have been made known to 
me through the instruction of highly gifted men. 
I also received information of a mighty treasure, 
which now still remains buried under the earth, 
to which you have the best grounded claims, if 
any objection were brought forward. You have 
received me so hospitably, that I consider it my 
duty to help you in finding the immense sum of 
money which is at your command, as I have the 
sincerest wish that you should come into possession 
of it. At the time of the full moon, go to the vaults 
where the earthly remains of your forefathers are 
moldering, dig the earth which is under their 
graves, and in one of them you will find the 
treasure which is concealed there, waiting for the 
hand which is to procure its liberty, and bring it 
to light.” 

Incredulity and longing after gold held empire 
alternately in the Knight’s breast; doubtingly he 
shook his head; but the pilgrim affirmed the 
truth of his assertion still more firmly and 
sacredly, assuring him of it in forcible protesta- 
tions, so far forgetting himself as to utter the 
most dreadful oaths, which certainly ill became 
his sacred garments. Knight Erkebrecht could 
and would no longer doubt the truth of the pil- 
grim’s words. He already reveled in mind amid 
his new possessions, and in anticipation feasted on 
the luxurious life which he was to enjoy over 
again, He could not however so soon master a 
slight horror which arose at the thoughts of being 
compelled to dig up, at the midnight hour, the 
dead out of their sepulchers. -It was also this 
idea which, haunting his mind, led him to ask the 
pilgrim, if he would give a helping hand, when 
he undertook the execution of this extraordinary 
proposition. The latter answered, after a short 
delay : 

“Tt is not permitted me to give you active 
assistance. He who wishes to procure the buried 
treasure, must put his hand alone to work; how- 
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ever, to show my readiness, I will grant you my 
companionship, by remaining at the entrance of 
the sepulcher, till you have finished your occupa- 
tion under my eyes. Another insignificant stip- 
ulation still hangs on the digging up of this 
treasure, the fulfillment of which, for a man of 
your courage, is mere child’s play. In order that 
the seeking the treasure may completely succeed, 
it is indispensably necessary, that as you open 
the graves, you should take out the moldering 
bones and throw them out of the open window, 
into the castle-moat, that they may bleach there 
under the pale ligh# of the moon.” 

If the mention of another clause relating to the 
discovery of the buried riches, had rather dissat- 
isfied the joyful expectations of the Knight, how 
much more was this the case, when he rightly 
understood what was required of him! Horror 
seized his usually hard heart, a deadly chilliness 
ran through him at the thought, that, robber-like, 
he was going to violate the bones of his ancestors, 
and give them up to dreadful desecration. 

The pilgrim remarked what was passing in his 
mind, and spoke with cold derision. 

“T am sorry, my lord of Yburg, not to find you 
the man I imagined. I fancied you inaccessible 
to fear; but I now see that you shrink from dis- 
turbing a few dead. bones, as a boy trembles at his 
nurse’s chastening rod. That which I thought 
hardly worth mentioning, is an insurmountable 
barrier to your courage. Well, now, let us not 
speak any more about it! Let the gold lie 
quietly where it is, and let it be given to a more 
courageous hand than yours, which will not 
shrink at the sight of dead bones.” 

Hearing his courage thus questioned, Knight 
Erkebrecht felt himself touched on his weak 
point, and bursting into a hasty and boisterous fit 
of passion, he continued : 

“Who tells you that I give up the treasure, 
and were I even obliged to disturb all the holy 
martyrs out of their graves, I would not allow my 
possession to fall into strangers’ hands, for that 
which is concealed under the earth within the 
walls of my castle, is mine.” 

“Now you speak as becomes a man of true 
courage, Knight of Yburg,” returned the pilgrim, 
much pacified; “and in recompense your utmost 
wishes shall be exceeded. In order that a speedy 
and happy beginning may be granted to you, to- 
day is exactly one of the days on which the 
labor may be begun. Only twelve times in the 
year is the moon at its full; see how it shines 
yonder in bright splendor on the hight of the 
mighty Staufen! Midnight is not far off; the 
short space of time till then will fly very quickly. 


Onward, then, to a happy and glorious conclu- 
sion !” 

With these words he snatched up the gourd- 
flask, and gave it to the Knight, who took such a 
long, deep draught, that it must have emptied it 
off twice, had it followed the common course of 
things. 

Midnight surprised them as they were diverting 
each other with divers subjects of conversation. 
As twelve o’clock was striking from the tower of 
the Convent of Fremersberg, and the lanky form 
of the pilgrim rose from his seat, a shudder ran 
again through the Knight’s veins, which increased 
as he walked with the pilgrim through the halls, 
and passed by the pictures with which the walls 
were richly decorated. There hung the grand- 
fathers and grandmothers of the lords of Yburg, 
with their children and great grandchildren, from 
the first of the race to the last deceased member 
of the family. Knight Erkebrecht had passed 
by them more than a thousand times with perfect 
indifference and carelessness, but to-day an irre- 
sistible spell seemed to be exercised over him. 
His glance unwillingly turned toward them, and 
was riveted fixedly on the gloomy features of 
these dark figures, over which the torch he held 
in his hand threw a reddish hue. Although dust 
and spiders’ webs had almost completely covered 
them, and made their features difficult to be rec- 
ognized, yet it appeared as if they were casting 
angry looks ton him, who was passing by to dig 
up their graves with profane hands, and disturb 
their moldering corpses in their quiet res ing- 
place. It now appeared to him as if they were 
going to raise their hands in threatening warning, 
and again he fancied they were following his 
footsteps, to hold him back with bodily force from 
his lawless undertaking. A feeling of icy horror 
thrilled through him, and his feet clove to the 
ground. The pilgrim, who could well guess what 
was passing within him, took hold of his hand 
silently, and led him out of the passage; finding 
himself out of doors in the cool night air, con- 
sciousness and his former courage returned again, 
and he sought for a few tools which were neces- 
sary for the completion of his undertaking, 

Two roads led to the vault; the most conven- 
ient way was through the chapel, but the key not 
being at hand, they chose the other. Having 
crossed the castle court, they reached a small, 
narrow door; the rusty lock offered great resist- 
ance, and was not opened without considerable 
effort, but having at last succeeded in unloosening 
its hinges, they both ascended the narrow stair- 
case, and soon reached a second door, which opened 








easily, and led directly to the family vault. 
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Here the pilgrim remained behind, and Knight 
Erkebrecht entered the sepulcher, securing his 
torch in an iron ring which projected from the 
wall. On one side of the vault was an exit lead- 
ing to the church, while the opposite one con- 
tained a great many niches, in which the coffins 
of the ancestors of the Yburg race stood arranged 
in rows. Richly ornamented escutcheons were 
suspended over the niches, and over each was 
inscribed the name and day of decease. In the 
background, a window opened on the church- 
yard, the panes of glass of which were so dimmed 
and dense with time, it was hardly possible to see 
through them. 

The moment was now arrived when the Knight 
of Yburg was to put his hand to work, and by so 
doing obtain the immense riches which had been 
promised him. His conscience struck him again, 
a shudder of horror ran through his veins at the 
sight of the graves which surrounded him, and at 
the thoughts of the gloomy midnight hour. © It 
was all in vain—his eagerness after gold, and un- 
conquerable longing for a luxurious life triumphed 
over his last hesitation. With zealous haste he 
tore up the grave which was next to him, the 
coffin-lid fell on the stone ground with a hollow 
noise, the Knight of Yburg stared wildly at the 
grinning skulls of the scattered skeletons. At 
this sight a sudden horror and recollection of the 
last judgment seized him, his blood froze in his 
veins, his hair stood on end, and his knees trem- 
bled. 

“You shake with fear, Knight of Yburg!” 
cried the stern voice of the pilgrim, a hollow, 
scornful laugh following these words. 

Knight Erkebrecht was once more reminded 
of his promise, he stretched forth his lawless 
hands again amid the dead bones; a strong wind 
whistled through the church-yard porch, and tore 
violently open one side of the broken window, 
through which the clear, brilliant rays of the 
moon fell. The Knight did not pay attention to 
any thing more, he was languishing after gold, 
and every other emotion was stifled by this sordid 
thirst. The frenzy of hell had taken possession 
of him, and in sinful haste he flung the bones of 
the departed race out of the window. Grave 
after grave was profaned by his accursed hands, 
bone after bone flew into the empty castle-moat, 
knocking against one another in their fall, and re- 
bounding from earth again. 

In his reckless folly he now arrived at the last 
gtave; it was that of his son! Evén this one did 
not escape his profane hands. The coffin was 
goon broken open; but behold! there lay un- 





touched, and as fresh as in life, the youthful |. 


corpse of the beautiful boy. A holy smile played 
over his rosy lips, and heavenly joy was spread 
over his soft features. The Knight of Yburg 
stood motionless, breathlessly gazing for some 
time at the beloved countenance; but suddenly 
he became violently affected; his insanity was 
over; an emotion which he had never before felt 
seized him, a melancholy which he had never ex- 
perienced filled his breast, and tears flowed, such 
tears as since his early youth had never moisteued 
his eyes; he threw down his tools and wept bit- 
terly. The hellish demon in pilgrim’s form, who 
guarded the entrance of the vault, because he did 
not dare to tread the sacred spot, did not so soon 
remark that his design threatened to fail ; he tried 
a last effort to obtain his prey, before it escaped 
from him forever, and cried, 

“Courage! courage! my lord of Yburg, one 
more throw and the treasure is yours !” 

But the dead figure of the boy now raised itself 
up in the coffin ; he stood upright, surrounded by a 
bright light, stretched out his hands threateningly 
toward the tempter and cried out in a loud voice, 

“ Away from hence, prince of hell! here is the 
limit of thy power !” 

And Satan took flight, enraged and gnashing 
his teeth; at the same moment a stormy wind 
rushed round the castle; fearful peals of thunder 
shook the air, the earth trembled, and the walls 
of the fortress shook to their foundations. The 
next morning when the inhabitants of the coun- 
try looked up to the summit of the Yburg mount- 
ain, the stately fortress lay in ruins. 


————__ © @ e—_———___ 


IDLESSE. 


HE most casual observation of “the one life 
within us and abroad,” convinces us that its 
chief element is activity. An impulsive restless- 
ness, an incessant motivity, hurries every thing to 
its final destiny. All things have their spheres of 
action, and their prescriptive capabilities, but when 
motives and objects are substituted in the place 
of suggestions and instincts, or are blended with 
them, all the gradations of life are developed, 
from the highest to the lowest, and the chief im- 
pediment in exalting life far above its ordinary 
level, consists in the difficulty of inciting individ- 
ual activity, and directing it to laudable results. 
Idlesse is the primeval sin, and every one has 
constitutionally enough of his own, without being 

burdened with that of others. 

“ All things are busy; only I 

Neither bring honey with the bees, 
Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 
To water these.” 
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LAZY PEOPLE. 


BY B. M. GENUNG, 


AZY people are usually disliked even by 
those who are themselves indolent, and cen- 
sured as severely on account of their natural dis- 
position as for their idle habits. Of any such it | 
is frequently said, “Why, he is naturally lazy— | 
and he came honestly by it.” 
If any feeling should be excited toward per- 
sons naturally lazy, it should be that of pity 
rather than of censure, because that trait is inborn, 
and for it they are no more accountable than for 
having white hair or blue eyes. It is their mis- 
fortune, not their fault; and it is highly commend- 
able in such persons, as we sometimes see them, 
manfully struggling against their natural heavi- 
ness, gaining a mastery over their sluggish feel- 
ings, conquering themselves, and standing forth as 
high examples of self-denial and noble perse- 
verance. 

History is not wanting in examples of those 
who were born with indolent dispositions, yet par- 
tially awaking to perceive what they might ac- 
complish and become; they have shaken off their 
native lethargy, not by a single effort, but by a 
tenacious application to some one object, bending 
their energies daily and yearly to a business or 
profession in which they have wonderfully suc- 
ceeded, and have left far behind those who were 
by nature more active and sprightly, yet versatile 
in character. Their success offers encouragement 
to all who are constitutionally sluggish. 

The practically indolent are justly censured. 
They have no just claim on the sympathies of an 
industrious community. Whatever be their nat- 
ural temperament, whether sluggish or ardent, 
they have no right to sit lazily down—profes- 
sional do-nothings—and expect others to earn 
their bread for them, and put it in their mouths. 

This world was never made for people to dwell 
on in idleness, and yet more than three-fourths of 
the human family fail in contributing to the sup- 
port and welfare of the race. The few who do 
engage in useful employments, maintain the idle 
herd who daily eat but seldom work. 

Laziness originates in the fallen condition of 
man—is an evil, and should therefore be counter- 
acted. It is as natural as life with most people, 
and prevalent as our common humanity. There 
have never lived many persons who, from mere 
inclination, loved to study, think, or to labor with 
their hands. Necessity must compel, or an indus- 








trial education discipline most persons into habits 
of activity, study, and enterprise, otherwise they | 
If | 


will dream life away to very little purpose. 


all the children and youth now living, and those 
who will yet be born, were to be at once trained 
to industry, in all the varied callings of life which 
add to the happiness of mankind, an average of 
four hours’ labor out of the twenty-four, for each 
individual, would be enough to supply the wants 
of the human family, and such a change would 
prepare the way for the millennium a thousand 
years sooner than it will appear under the present 
state of things, wherein the masses only struggle 
to indulge in ease and indolence. 


RICH AND POOR. 


BY HARRIET E. BENEDICT. 


*Mip cypress shadows dark and deep, 
Her silent form was laid asleep, 
With pall all decked in sable gloom, 
And stately steeds, and raven plume, 
And mourners sad with many a tear 
To weep and moan, beside her bier, 
And surpliced bishop by her sod, 

To breathe for her a prayer to God. 


We laid our darling one to rest, 
Upon the green earth’s quiet breast, 
Where falleth sunshine glad and free, 
And summer winds make melody. 

No deep-toned bell rang out for her 
A knell unto the sepulcher, 

And few the ones who came that day 
Beside her grave to weep aad pray. 


They reared amid the cypress gloom 

A monument above her tomb ; 

A sculptured form with gazing eye, 
And pinions lifted toward the sky— 
And on the marble’s surface fair 

Are traced her virtues strange and rare, 
That now, untouched by death or time, 
May flourish in a fairer clime. 


Ah! where our loved one sleeps alone 
We placed no monumental stone; 
Her loving words, her winsome glee, 
Her voice of richest melody, 

Forever on our hearts are traced, 

In lines that may not be effaced. 

OQ! best beloved, we know that thou 
Art higher than the angels now. 


The rich, the poor !—alike each head 

Is pillowed in its coffin bed ; 

Both rest in silence lone and deep— 

Ah! which of them doth sweetest sleep ? 
O, God! we thank thee thou hast known 
The wealth of righteous lives alone ; 
That when thou com’st with angel band, 
And rich and poor before thee stand, 
This the sole riches thou dost know, 

To doom them unto bliss or woe! 
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DOMESTIC SCENERY. 


BY MRS. H. 0. GARDNER. 


“T MET your old classmate, Henry Capron, yes- 
terday,” said Mrs. Agnes Clare to her bachelor 
brother, as they sat at the breakfast table on a fine 
morning in early June. “Have you seen him ?” 
“Yes; I spent last evening at his house. He 
has come to reside in Clinton.” 

“Indeed! Cousin Emma did not mention any 
intention of removing hither in her last letter.” 

“Possibly. She had no room in her epistle for 
aught save the beauties of her children.” 

“Her letter was to me and not to my precise 
bachelor brother. It was very interesting, too. 
But do tell me about them. Why did you not 
invite me to accompany you ?” 

“You were not at home when I came in with 
that intention.” 

“Well, is Emma unaltered? I thonght Mr. 
Capron had grown young, but I only saw him 
from the carriage. Are the children really such 
cherubs as she described them? And have they 
a pleasant house ?” 

“The house is well enough, and Emma is the 
same as ever, a trifle more matronly and care- 
worn than when they went to Iowa six years ago, 
but not noticeably changed. Capron, as you say, 
has grown young. He is two years older than I 
am.” 

The young man leaned back in his chair and 
glanced sideways into a mirror that reflected his 
full figure. “I suppose,” he said, “that we have 
all grown old in appearance as well as in years, 
since they left us on the morning of their bridal 
day.” 

“All of us but you, Ned, you mean. But do 
tell me something about the children. The old- 
est is my namesake, and is no ordinary child for 
that reason.” 

“As to the cherubs, I can not see them with 
cousin Emma’s eyes. If I were to liken them to 
any thing living it would be to the petted cubs of 
a bear.” 

“O Edward !” 

“T wish I had the training of them, Agnes; I 
would mend their manners.” 

“No doubt of it” said Agnes; “you would 
make them perfect.” 

“But seriously, sister, those children are nui- 
sances. They have no idea of what is due to 
other people, and the only law that they have 
been taught to respect is their own will. They 
are unbearable. If they were mine I would de- 
vote a year to taming them and teaching them 
their proper position in the world.” 





“Bachelor’s children are proverbially well be- 
haved.” 

“You may laugh as much as you please, Agnes, 
but if you will listen to a feeble account of my 
visit you will be convinced, and not wonder at 
my saying such unamiable things. I do n’t think 
I am easily provoked. I bear trifling annoyances 
as well as most people, but there is a limit to 
human endurance.” 

“ The visit, Ned; tell me about your visit.” 

“Well, you recollect Emma’s passion for flow- 
ers. Before I left home I cut and arranged for 
her a bouquet of the rarest that we have, even 
robbing your favorite house-plants, Agnes, to com- 
bine the odors and tints that best suit each other. 
Then I took unusual pains with my toilet, for one 
does not like to look rusty or superannuated when 
greeting old friends. I put on the white vest that 
you gave me on my birthday last week, and was 
as particular in brushing my coat as if I were 
going to the President’s levee at Washington. 
Emma saw me from a window as I approached 
the house, and, in the cousinly pleasure at again 
meeting me, ran down to open the door herself. 
Well, Agnes, the cherubs had learned from ‘ papa’ 
that a dear friend of his was coming to tea, and 
seeing ‘mamma’ start toward the door they both 
darted down stairs after her and managed to trip 
up each other’s heels at Emma’s feet just as she 
opened the door. She lost her balance and would 
have fallen forward upon the stone piazza had I 
not caught her in my arms, to the great diversion 
of a couple of rude girls in a house ovposite, who 
seemed to think our greeting sufficiently cordial. 

“We got safe into the drawing-room somehow, 
and the dear cherubs, who had been somewhat 
bruised by their exercise in the hall, sat down 
quietly to recover their faculties. So I made my 
best bow and presented my flowers. 

“Charming! charming! exclaimed Emma, 

“ « Exquisite echoed Capron. 

“Let me see! let me have it! let me smell it!’ 
shouted both children in chorus, reaching up their 
eager hands and standing on tiptoe. 

“ ‘No, no,’ said Emma, ‘let mamma put it in 
the pretty vase on the mantle, where you can 
ooth see it.’ 

“‘No you sha’ n't! said your namesake, little 
Agnes, ‘I want it myself. Give it me, mamma.’ 

“*She sha’ n’t have it,’ screamed the boy; ‘it’s 
mine. Give it here.’ 

“¢Be quiet, you naughty children,’ said Emma; 
‘it’s mamma’s posy and you must not touch it. 
You can look at it as long as you like.” She 
placed it in a vase, but both children set up a 
howl that was absolutely deafening. 
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“«Pray let them have it a moment, Emma,’ 
said Capron. 

“*T told them they must not touch it, Harry.’ 

“¢Well, we can’t have such a noise, said 
Capron, rising and putting the bouquet into little 
Agnes’s hand ; ‘any thing is better than such an 
abominable din.’ 

“Be careful, Aggy,’ said the mother anxiously ; 
‘take care, Willie. There! you’ve broken that 
beautiful rose, you naughty girl. See, Henty, 
Willie has crushed that exquisite camelia. 0, 
dear children, do give it back to me; it will be 
spoiled! The tears came into her eyes. 

“*Fie, Emma,’ said Capron, ‘to care so much 
for such a trifle ? 

“*But some of these flowers I have not seen 
since we left home six years ago,’ she urged. 

“* Willie? shouted Capron, ‘bring back mam- 
ma’s flowers.’ 

“The little fellow ran across the parlor without 
heeding him, followed by his sister, who, snatch- 
ing the bouquet away, was in her turn pursued by 
him, and a regular frolic ensued, in which the 
last traces of poor Emma’s flowers disappeared. 
Capron watched their mischievous actions with 
much apparent enjoyment, only saying ‘cunning 
rogues,’ when Emma at last succeeded in quieting 
them.” 

“It was very annoying, certainly,” said Agnes ; 
“but children will be children. You can’t ex- 
pect them to reason about such things. Capron 
was surely as much to blame as they.” 

“He loves them all the better for the fun that 
their mischief affords him. He watches their 
antics as he would a brace of puppies, and takes 
no thought about their spiritual natures. After 
the flowers were demolished they attacked my 
humble self, and forced me to beat a retreat 
directly from the tea-table, with the crystal of my 
watch broken, my white satin vest ruined, and 
my shirt bosom stained beyond redemption. So, 
Aggy, you have the secret of my ungracious lan- 
guage this morning.” 

Agnes laughed in spite of herself. “I will 
come and see you when you have been married 
six years, and see what sort of government you 
and Delia maintain. Those mountains will look 
like mole-hills then; and you, Ned, will be only 
amused if you remember last evening’s visit.” 

“Why, you don’t doubt, I hope, that whole- 
some discipline can be and should be observed in 
a family.” 

“No, because I know some well-regulated fam- 
ilies. But while the majority are of the ill-regu- 


lated order, I can not be sure that yours will be a 
model.” 








“T laid awake nearly all night planning a series 
of articles to be published in some popular peri- 
odical upon the subject of family government.” 

“O, Edward !” 

“TI am serious. A revolution in such matters 
must be had, or else adieu to all pleasure in 
society.” 

CHAPTER 1. 

Edward Colman was in earnest when he an- 
nounced his intention of preparing a series of 
articles for publication upon the subject of family 
government. It was not the first time that the 
idea had suggested itself to him. Most of his 
associates had assumed the responsibilities of 
husbands, and had accepted with joy the sacred 
trust committed to their charge when it pleased 
God to give them children. To that parental 
love that cheerfully bears or overlooks the count- 
less imperfections that usually characterize the 
little beginners of life’s unknown journey, he was, 
of course, a stranger; and forgetting the natural 
depravity of the human race and the weakness 
of undisciplined uman nature, he expected to 
behold the little unaccustomed feet pursuing, 
without deviation, the right way, which they had 
never found. He judged each little willful, un- 
couth, or impertinent action by his own cultivated 
ideas of propriety, and very rarely called on his 
old associates without being made indignant by 
the liberties allowed the young brood, or more 
particularly annoyed by their innocent attempts 
to establish a familiar acquaintance with himself. 
The utter insensibility to these vexations mani- 
fested- by his married friends, excited first his 
wonder, then his contempt, and lastly his indig- 
nation. The expression of either of these emo- 
tions to his sister, who usually was his auditor 
when he unburdened his spirit of its load, only 
amused her, and instead of creating an answering 
sympathy, she would immediately begin to draw 
@ picture of his own probable future experience 
in household discipline. “As if?’ said Edward 
to himself, after one of these discussions, “the 
being married was to deprive me of my common 
sense.” 

His articles were written and the first series 
published without producing the sensation he 
desired. He brought Scripture authority to back 
his cogent reasoning; he was sure that sensible 
people could not help being convinced; but all 
his enthusiasm failed to awaken corresponding 
feelings in the minds of his readers. To be sure 
his papers were favorably reviewed by a bachelor 
friend, who insisted that a second Daniel had 
come to judgment; but the fortunate owners of 
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the little folks contented themselves by wishing a 
happy experience of a parent’s perplexities for 
the zealous author. 

Well, as if to give them all reasonable satisfac- 
tion, Edward Colman was married at last on his 
thirty-second birthday. As if further to afford 
a fair field for his educational powers to display 
themselves, it was so ordered that for eight years 
after his marriage only one anniversary of his 
wedding day—and that was the first—occurred 
without the presence of a beautiful little dupli- 
cate of himself or of his wife, which had only 
just arrived at the age when babies begin to look 
and act “cunning.” 

The newspaper articles fell off as the babies 
came on, and the cares of business and the or- 
dinary bustle of life each had their effect in less- 
ening the distance between him and his less pre- 
cise associates. Henry Capron had again removed 
from Clinton to a beautiful locality in the state 
of Pennsylvania, where his restless and enter- 
prising spirit found full employment in the super- 
intendence of a large farm. 

It happened that when Edward Colman had 
been married nearly ten years, the different be- 
nevolent societies of Clinton united in holding a 
gtand convention to celebrate the different objects 
of the particular societies, and to awaken a more 
general interest in the cause of humanity. There 
were many of Edward’s old classmates who came 
to attend the different meetings, and it so hap- 
pened that business matters at the same time 
called Henry Capron back to his old home. 
Neither Edward nor Henry were slow in seeking 
out their former friends, and very joyous were 
the greetings interchanged. Ap invitation to Mrs. 
Colman’s tea-table was accepted at once, and 
Capron was installed in his cousin’s house as a 
permanent guest during his stay. We are in- 
debted to this gentleman’s letter to his wife for 
an account of: the tea-party, and a description of 
his friend’s family discipline; but as he is ad- 
dicted to writing long letters we must perforce 
give a whole chapter to our long and instructive 
extract. 

CHAPTER III. 

“T can hardly believe, dear Emma,’ wrote 
Capron, “that I am sitting at your cousin Ned’s 
desk and writing to you in the very room where 
the last of those immortal papers upon family 
government were composed. Yet to this honor 
has your unpretending husband attained. I have 
not forgotten my promise to send you a plain 
unvarnished description of the children, even 
though—in your language—their behavior should 








make me blush with shame for our own wild 
little flock. 

“My first introduction to them was at tea-table, 
where none of them could be prevailed on by 
father or mother to greet me or the other guests, 
so absorbed were they in the contemplation of a 
dish of honey that stood in the center of the 
table. Eager eyes were fixed on it, impatient 
hands were extended toward it, and as soon as a 
blessing was asked every letter in the musical 
gamut—including semitones—was represented in 
the demand for ‘honey! honey ! 

“Before a single guest could be served each 
extended plate was furnished with the required 
delicacy. I think a simultaneous remembrance 
of Ned’s essays occurred to each of the guests. 
I dared not meet a neighbor’s glance for fear of 
laughing outright, and we all sat in solemn silence 
waiting our chance to be helped. 

“When the tea was poured out the conversa- 
tion became general, and I began to feel as though 
we should get through quite creditably, when the 
baby, which was admitted to the table in its 
nurse’s arms, was taken ill from the effects of the 
honey, and was obliged to be carried out. Poor 
Mrs. Colman, who was hemmed in on either side 
by a pet child, and who was in constant fear lest 
one of them should be scalded, had considerately 
placed the tea urn on the floor near her chair as 
soon as the guests were once served, and now 
nurse, in her headlong course from the table, ran 
against it and upset it, spilling the entire contents 
on the floor. 

“Several of the visitors were anxious to hear a 
celebrated orator, who was to give an address in 
one of the churches early in the evening, so there 
was no time to make tea anew; but we were all 
so positive that we did not need another cup that 
Mrs. Colman was soon consoled. I sat near her, 
and being Ned’s cousin, in your right, Emma, she 
was quite easy with me. 

“*You are used to children, Mr. Capron,’ she 
said, ‘and do not mind these little annoyances, I 
suppose ?” 

“*O, not at all’ 

“Several of our neighbors do not admit their 
children to the table when they have company, 
and we began to manage in that way, but they 
were so troublesome and noisy when shut out that 
we soon yielded the point. In so trifling a matter 
it was not worth while to contend. How do you 
manage ? 

“T was obliged to own, Emma, that we had no 
fixed rule, but that I believed you gave them a 
little treat by themselves in the nursery to keep 
them out of the way. 
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“Ts it possible? Why, such indulgence would 
spoil our children. We prefer always to keep 
them under our own observation if we can. My 
dear,’ said she suddenly to her husband, ‘do you 
see what Robert is doing ” 

“Robert, a lad of six years, held the sugar tongs 
in his right hand and the sugar bowl in his left, 
and was helping himself. 

“¢Robert ! said his father in a tone of thunder, 
that fairly started me from my chair, but made nd 
impression on the boy, ‘put down that basin ! 

“Robert ate away as composedly as if his 
father’s voice had been a distant cannon celebra- 
ting Washington’s birthday. 

“*Hand me that rod from the shelf! roared 
Ned. 

“Several children sprang to obey this order, 
upsetting their chairs in their cheerful alacrity 
and making considerable noise in their efforts to 
outrun each other. Of course the conversation 
of the guests was suspended. The young culprit 
slowly set the bowl in its place, and, with either 
cheek distended by a huge lump, resumed his 
seat. 

“*He has concluded to mind. You may put 
the stick in its place again,’ said Ned, and the 
children returned to the table. 

“«We always keep a rod in sight,’ said Mrs. 
Colman to me, ‘but it is very seldom, indeed I 
might almost say never, that we are obliged to 
use it. It usually suffices to mention it. I sup- 
pose that Mrs. Capron and yourself have found 
the benefit of some such method.’ 

“T tried to remember, F-nma, if you had any 
particular way to correct the children, but could 
only recollect seeing you cuff Willie for looking 
cross-eyed, and so I told her. The visitors 
laughed heartily, I suppose in approval of your 
method. But I shall never have done if I stop 
to particularize. 

“ After tea, when the rest were gone to the lec- 
ture, Ned and I sat down to have a chat about 
the old college times. Ah! Emma, had you 
been a listener, you would not have complained 
of the length of our reminiscences, as you do 
whenever I coax an old companion to our home. 
We had scarcely launched our bark upon the 
tide of memory when Mrs. Colman’s appealing 
voice was heard above the childish din around 
her. She was speaking to her oldest, a girl of 
eight years. 

“*No, I tell you. You'll not stay up another 
minute. You are going directly to bed.’ 

“‘T do n’t want to,’ 

“‘T can’t help that. You are not old enough 


last night, and you have been as cross as a bear 
all day in consequence. So run along without 
making a fuss.’ 

“*T don’t want to.’ 

“*Well, you’ll go if you don’t want to. You 
may sit up just’ half an hour longer, but when 
the clock strikes seven you will go to bed. Do 
you hear? 

“Ves, mamma.’ 

“Having obtained this brief respite, Clara 
brought out from an adjoining room a large 
wooden box full of playthings, and covering the 
center-tabie with them, sat down to make an 
apron for her doll. Occupied with-the other chil- 
dren, some of whom had fallen asleep on the 
carpet and had to be undressed while half awake, 
Mrs. Colman took no further notice of Clara for 
an hour, when she suddenly exclaimed, ‘Why, 
Clara Colman! what did I tell you? It’s half- 
past seven and you are not in bed. You don’t 


try to mind me, you naughty girl. Put away 
your toys and go directly.’ , 
“*Let me finish this apron, mamma. It won’t 


take five minutes.’ 

“¢Well, hurry, then.’ 

“ Another hour passed and Clara still maintained 
her post. Besides finishing the apron she had 
painted with vermilion and black every picture in 
Robert’s new geography. Her mother’s attention 
was attracted te her just as she finished the last 
one, which was a map. 

“*T declare, Mr. Colman,’ she exclaimed in a 
despairing tone, ‘I wish you would make Clara 
go to bed. See what mischief she has done.’ 

“ Again were heard the father’s heaviest tones, 
and the rod was taken from the shelf. Clara 
now began to move slowly toward the door, leav- 
ing all her toys on the table. At the door she 
lingered a moment, but a sudden fierce leap that 
Ned executed in that direction sent her out of 
the room in haste. I supposed that she was 
finally disposed of for the night, but I was mis- 
taken. Imagine my amusement, Emma, when 
half an hour afterward I saw her in her old place 
by the table, busy with her mother’s work-box. 
When I went up stairs at ten o’clock I left her 
asleep on the sofa. So much for a peep intoa 
model family. 

“*Ned,’ said I, as we sat down together in the 
study this morning, ‘had n’t you better read your 
essays on family government ? 

“Do n’t mention them, Harry, as you love me. 
I have learned by experience that when I at- 
tempted to enlighten other people they were full 
as wise as myself. It is not for want of knowl- 





to sit up evenings. You were up till ten o’ciock 


edge that the young are so wretchedly trained. 
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Every body believes in the theory of family dis- 
cipline, in good rules, and all that. The diffi- 
culty is to practice set rules with cunning imps 
whose every wit seems seven times sharpened to 
set all rules at defiance.’ 

“*Yes; but it has been done. Our old friend 
Grant has a well-regulated family—six children, 
quiet and orderly in the house, obedient to the 
lightest wish of either parent, healthy and happy 
as their looks attest.’ 

“*Very true. I could bring a number of like 
instances. There is such a thing as sound, whole- 
some family government, and Solomon’s rules are 
not wholly obsolete. But neither you nor I, 
Harry, have any reason to be proud of our suc- 
cess. I remember your young witches.’ 

“*They are greatly improved, Ned.’ 

“‘*Ah! then there is yet hope for mine. My 
wife thinks ours are very near perfection now. 
Your wife, Harry, would have trained yours well 
had you permitted her.’ 

“Think of that, Emma. Of course I looked 
innocent and asked what he meant. 

“*T remember,’ he replied, ‘how you laughed 
and called them cunning and sharp when they 
disobeyed her.’ 

“*T uphold them in disobedience to Emma! 
You are surely mistaken.’ 

“‘T know you did not mean it, but it really 
amounted to the same thing. A mother’s influ- 
ence is powerful; but no family can be well 
trained without hearty, intelligent codperation on 
the part of the parents. They must act together; 
they must uphold each other in acts of authority, 
and each strive to inspire love as well as awe in 
the young hearts committed to their trust. And 
all this, I am persuaded, without the higher aim 
of training our children for God, will not insure 
success.’ 

“You will agree with cousin Ned, I know; so 
with his closing remark I will close my letter.” 


—— 


SPIRITUAL AND NATURAL USES. 


Ir is the perfection of human life to combine 
spiritual with natural uses. Spiritual uses are 
properly of an interior kind, and consist in a 
man’s preparing his understanding and will for 
God’s purposes. From the spiritual states thus 
wrought in him during the progress of his regen- 
eration, will spontaneously proceed outward uses, 
both religious and temporal, as opportunities offer. 
Till the mind-is thus devoted to the Lord, al- 
though the uses performed may relate to the 
Church, they can not properly be called spiritual 
uses, 





THE NAME IMMORTAL. 


BY REV. W. W. HIBBEN. 


HOUGH we totally discard the dogma of 

“the immaculate conception,” and believe it 
to be overt idolatry to worship “the holy Virgin 
Mary,” yet we can not but believe there is, after 
all, something indicative, even in a name, espe- 
cially when that name is hallowed in love, and 
song, and story. 

We have long been incredulous in regard to 
the assertion, that “a rose would smell as sweet 
by any other name.” It contradicts our ideas of 
flavors, and even confuses our philosophy. The 
day once was, perhaps, when it would have done 
so, but now the law of association has fixed the 
odor as well as the power of its name, and any 
change which might be made, at the present, 
would only result in confusing the senses of all 
floral amateurs. 

Odors, like beauty, are, for the most part, but 
mere matters of prejudice and taste. The whim 
of choice is often displayed in the decisions made, 
and a blurred perception is just as frequently 
evinced in the preferences given. A very re- 
markably homely man once assured us that “his 
good-sensed wife believed him to be the very 
handsomest man in the village.” And though 
our risibles were all taken aback at the comical 
assurance of the tall and gangling “beauty,” yet 
we were somewhat prepared to appreciate the 
one-sided partiality of the good woman, knowing 
that she was fondly attached to “the man of her 
choice,” and perhaps believed with the old adage, 
that “ pretty is as pretty does.” 

The conviction has been upon us, even from 
our childhood, that names were important signs 
of ideas, as well as definite indications of the 
spirit, and genius, and power within us—true 
though it be that some may bear the same name, 
who are very dissimilar in, principle, energy, and 
character. Indeed, the common sentiment of the 
world speaks to us with authority on this subject ; 
for the capricious tastes of families, in the bap- 
tismal names given to their offspring, would type 
their belief in the theory, that fortune, or the 
goddess of destiny, favored some names more 
thar others. One loves a high-sounding appella- 
tion—another, one full of romance, while many 
will string on a superabundance of them—enough, 
one would imagine, to be sufficient to press the 
poor little darlings into premature graves; while 
others, with a pious reverence for the noble char- 
acters of Bible story, keep up the old immortal 
names 

“Which were not born to die.” 
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From the earliest ages men and women have 
been recognized by those appellations which 
pointed out their individuality. The two who 
stand in “man’s mournful history,” at the head 
of our race, received their first names from the 
mouth of God himself. The one was called 
“the man;” the other, “the woman.” These 
were the descriptive names they bore, and by 
which they, no doubt, recognized each other 
through the brief dream-life of their innocent 
wedlock and Eden purity. The woman did not 
receive the name of “ Eve,” till after the death- 
sin had been committed. “Then Adam called 
his wife’s name Eve, because she was the mother 
of all living.” The name is a significant one, 
and is, sentimentally at least, synonymous with 
sin, sorrow, death, and the grave; for Eve was 
also the mother, in a most melancholy sense, of 
all the dying. 

Such is the law of association governing a name, 
and the mere mention of it, at any time, will call 
up in the mind the nature and tendencies of its 
power. What a contrast of virtue and glory is 
recognized in the names of Cain and Abel! 
What moral antagonism in those of Caligula 
and Howard! Surely there is something in a 
name ! 

Bright and beautiful as the stars above us are 
many of the names on history’s page. Their 
power is known in the illustrious deeds of those 
who so honorably bore them, and who are now 
forever ernbalmed in the grateful affections of the 
present and all coming ages. The wreaths of 
their fame will be preserved in memory of their 
virtues, and their names will be repeated with 
love and veneration till time shall be no longer. 
But while we offer homage to the names of the 
virtuous and the good of all ages, there is one we 
esteem above all others ever given to mortals. 

How beautifully simple and divinely affection- 
ate is the name of—Mary! It is in itself an im- 
mortal name. In utterance it is soft, sweet, and 
musical. In history it has been rendered peer- 
less, divine, immortal. In the sanctities of relig- 
ion it has reflected its virtues in the manger of 
the Savior’s birth, and thrown the sympathetic 
splendor of {ts tearful eye upon the cross on which 
that Savior died. 

“Mary, the mother of Jesus,” though but a 
woman, mortal and dying, like us all, had asso- 
ciated with her name a sacred glory which has 
never been given to any other of our race. “ All 
nations shall call her blessed,” was the declara- 
tion of one who himself read the future. History 
has fulfilled the prophecy, and the name of Mary 


has every-where been honored as a distinctive 
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appellation of love, and power, and glory among 
mortals. We think that even the Savior himself 
must have recognized a peculiar charm in the 
very name. 

Most of the families of the earth have num- 
bered it among their dearest “ household words ;” 
and in the persons of mothers, wives, sisters, and 
daughters, it has been, yea, is now the watchword 
of affection in the families of thousands. 

As Americans we are all proud of the distin- 
guished glory which has crowned the history, 
personal and collective, of our Revoiutionary fa- 
thers. Their patriotic self-denial and military dar- 
ing have secured to us the invaluable inheritance 
of our country’s freedom. But while we pay all 
due honor to the heroic memories of our battle- 
renowned soldiery, we mention, with reverence 
and national pride, the name of “Mary, the 
mother of Washington,” as one whose maternal 
wisdom, and superior intelligence, and domestic 
virtues have brought us, as a people, under obli- 
gations to place her in history among the noblest 
of women. Her gift to the American people was 
a noble one; for if the son was great in all those 
elements of character and life which entitled him 
to recognition as “the father of his country,” 
“Mary,” his mother, should be remembered as 
the author of his principles, the framer of his 
character, and the molder of his fortunes. For it 
is, after all, the mother who makes the man, 

The touching power of the sacred name -has 
not been confined to any country, people, or 
clime. Every dialect has uttered it, and the song 
and story of every language have but strength- 
ened its power and divinity. 

Who has not admired the simple yet beautiful 
illustration of its love and innocency as given by 
that great poet of nature, the Bard of Scotland ? 
Robert Burns was himself but a child of nature, 
and tae spirit of his song, like the gurgling fount- 
ains of his own native glens, was pure, erratic, 
and full of diamond brilliancy. Burns had within 
him a heart of love, intimately blended with his 
soul of genius; and early in life that heart was 
made to drink of the waters of death; for “the 
king of terrors” tore from his side and from the 
humble circle of her bosom friends, the idol of 
his heart, his own dear “Highland Mary.” It 
was then, when the mountain sorrow pressed so 
cruelly upon his soal’s affections, that he gave to 
the world that song of beauty which has added 
another chaplet to “the name immortal” itself.. 
We have read the heart-moving dirge again and 
again, and insert it here entire, because we know 
of no archives, however sacred, in which it may 
not have a lawful and even a conspicuous record. 
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HIGHLAND MARY. 
“Ye banks and braes and streams around 

The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie! 

There simmer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry; 

For there I took the last farewell 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloomed the gay, green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom ; 

As underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasped her to my bosom! 

The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er ne and my dearie; 

For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi’ many a vow and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursel’s asunder ; ’ 

But, O, fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! 

Now green ’s the sod and cauld ’s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary. 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kissed sae fondly ! 

And clos’d for ay’ the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ; 

And moldering now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’d me dearly 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary.” 

With the devotion of an undying affection, the 
heart and memory of Burns clung through life to 
his “Highland Mary.” Young, beautiful, and 
pare, she was the ideal of his highest conceptions 
of all that was fair, and lovely, and angelic among 
women. When the sorrows of years had passed 
over him and the poet had become a husband 
and father, tradition informs us that one evening 
he appeared peculiarly sad and thoughtful. Un- 
known to those about him the wing of his soul 
was playing around the love of his earlier years; 
and when the night came on he left the family 
circle and retired to his humble barn, where he 
stretched himself upon the straw that he might 
give his full heart rest and calm his soul’s tumult- 
uous feeling. Catching the silvery twinklings of 
a bright star that looked in upon him from iis 
lofty home in the sky, his thonghts and feelings 
were fixed upon the angel-image of his earlier 
years. While lying there upon his lowly bed 
the genius of his poetical power, moved by the 
deep feeling of his soul, gave birth to the oft-read 
and soul-kindling lines— 


TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 
“Thou lingering star with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 








Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O, Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 


That sacred hour can I forget? 
Can I forget the hallow’d groves, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live one day of parting love? 
Eternity will not efface 
Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image, ah! our last embrace! 
Ah! little thought we ’t was our last! 
Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild-wood’s thick’ning green, 
The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 
Twin’d amorous round the raptured scene. 
The flowers sprang wanton to be pressed, 
The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day. 
Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care! 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast?” 

The heart of Burns could never become oblivi- 
ous of the affections and memory of his “ High- 
land Mary.” The beauty of her person first 
called out the pure love of his nature, and her 
sudden exit, in the early bloom of her being, im- 
printed her name upon his soul forever, and from 
that gloomy hour her angel spirit became to him 
the impersonation of all that was pure, lovely, or 
angelic. 

While the English language shall live Burns’s 
“Highiand Mary” will hold a sacred place in 
human memory; for the simple but strong de- 
votion of the bard was only excelled by the rich 
poetic genius of his power; and even that genius 
never complimented its abilities more highly than 
when paying its elegiac tribute to “the name im- 
mortal.” 

But we may turn away from the fancies of 
love’s early dreams, where, perhaps, only hope 
and the pencilings of the imagination have been 
deceived and blasted, to look into the sanctuary 
of life’s holier relations, and we will there learn 
there are deeper fountains of love and feeling 
than any of the gay dreams of youth—which 
have been dashed rudely upon the stern rocks of 
death—asseverations of “fond hearts united” that 
have called out “the holy name” to a richer and 
fresher power and prominence than has ever been 
given, even to the Scottish beauty. 
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Perhaps no riper sample can be found in any 
of the dirges for the dead than that, so tenderly 
and mournfully told, by the poor, sad son of Erin. 
The story itself is a bitter one, and the heart 
speaks out in the soul-language of pvetry to the 
shade of his departed “Mary.” 

The song may, to some, be an old one, but even 
that can not strip it of its power. Its touching 
pathos will move the hearts of the stoutest, and 
we give it to the reader as a worthy tribute to 
the immortal name. 

THE IRISH EMIGRANT’S LAMENT. 

“TI ’m sitting on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by side, 

On a bright May morning long ago, 
When first you were my bride ; 

The corn was springing fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye, 

The place is littke changed, Mary; 
The day is bright as then; 

The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again; 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath warm on your cheek; 

And I still keep listening for the words 
You never more may speak. 


*Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near— 
The church where we were wed, Mary, 

I see the spire from here; 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest ; 
For I’ve lain you, darling, down to sleep, 

With your babe upon your breast. 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends; 
Bat, O, they love the better still 
The few our Father sends! 
And you were all I had, Mary, 
My blessing and my pride; 
There ’s nothing left to care for now, 
Siuce my poor Mary died. 


Your’s was the good, brave heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 
When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength was gone; 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And « kind look on your brow; 
I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you can not hear me now. 


I thank you for the patient smile, 
When your heart was fit to break— 
When the hunger pain was gnawing there, 
And you hid it for my sake; 
I bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore: 
O I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can come no more! 


I’m bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary, kind and true; 








But I ll not forget you, darling, 
In the land I am going to. 

They say there ’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there ; 

But I ’ll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as far. 


And often in the grand old woods 
I'll sit and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies; 
And I'll think I see the little stile, 
Where we sat side by side, 
And the springing corn and the bright May morn 
When first you were my bride.” 


How true it is, when the soul pours out its 
love upoa the bosom of congenial waters, there is 
always a display of simplicity, pathos, and power, 
which, in their natures, are really divine! We 
can not but admire the affection professed, and 
we weep with the mournful and the sad in the 
touching recital of the story of one whose name 
and memory were so dear. 

Mary, the mother, the wife—though gone— 
gone like a star from the sky of life, still lives in 
the song and story of the heart, and will give to 
the mind, till the dark sunset of death, its most 
sorrowful thoughts and its richest recollections. 

But what appellation in the bright circle of 
life’s love and fond associations, has in it more of 
sweetness, and purity, and heavenly power than 
“my sister Mary?’ Indeed, it is also a holy 
name, for it points us back to the sunny days of 
childhood and youth, when the world around us 
all seemed fair and full of sunshine. We re- 
member in those confiding days, when, with that 
bright-eyed sister by our side, we did not even 
think the clouds of heaven were ever dark or 
portentous ; for with her love-smile sie, cheered 
our pathway, and by her guiding arm she always 
directed us in the path of safety. “My sister 
Mary !” what sunlight that name threw over our 
youthful days! We never can forget her. She 
was our eldest sister, but two years our senior; 
and from the very morning of our being she was 
the guardian angel of our daily hours. Even 
now, when long years have passed away like the 
clouds and shadows of life, and when our heart 
itself has grown old amid the havoc and bereave- 
ments of human years, that sister’s love is still 
upon us, and we seem to yield yet to the kind 
pressure of her power as she directs and guides us 
on to virtuous and noble deeds. The leaf was in 
its autumn sear when, years ago, they laid her in 
the dreamless grave by the side of her infant child. 

“My sister Mary!” the name itself has music 
in it. We have never uttered it without feeling 
that it touched the chords of the divinity within 
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us. And we well remember, when she stood in 


her youth before us, that her pure thought and her 
kindly affection gave us the first practical lessons 
of life’s moral beauty. 

She it was who placed in our hand “the book 
of books,” and bowed by ovr side in the full 
sympathy of prayer when the dark hour of peni- 
tential sorrow was upon our spirit. She guarded 


our youth and counseled our manhood, and we | 


would not forget her now even if we could. In 
our heart of hearts we would embalm her mem- 
ory forever. 

But we can not conclude this humble tribute to 
® name every-where and always so dearly loved 
without doing violence to our own feelings, and, 
perhaps, injustice to the affectionate memories of 
many others, till we have paid our respects to it— 
as sacredly cherished—in another of the heart’s 
pure and living relationships. 

“ My daughter Mary!” has been an endeared 
name in many a heppy household. There the 
fair-haired and blue-eyed beauty, lying upon the 
maternal bosom, has looked up upon the mother’s 
smiles and the father’s gladness, till it has kin- 
dled in the hearts of father, and mother, and all, 
those fires of love which now must burn on for- 
ever. It was a sweet little star in the family cir- 
cle, and it shone brightly and grew to be the light 
and “dear love” of many fond hearts. They 
hoped it would live and grow in beauty, and be- 
come the solace of future years; but the nipping 
frosts of mortality came upon it, and its pure 
spirit was called away by angel whispers to a 
brighter sphere. Many such have we known, 
who lived a few brief days the idol cherubs of 
loving households, whose departures created vacu- 
ums which no others could ever fill, But still 
they lived long enough to write the name immor- 
tal upon the heart’s deepest memory of those 
who so dearly loved them. One such we well 
remember. She was our own first-born daughter, 
and bore her mother’s image, and from her very 
infancy carried in her mien the dignity of a de- 
vout thoughtfulness, and displayed in her affec- 
tion the outpourings of a soul of love. 

Her little heart seemed made for sympathy, 
and even when but a child she was the nurse of 
the sick, the comforter of the afflicted, and the 
model of purity and kindness to all. She was a 
Sabbath school Christian, blooming like a flower 
in the spring-time of life, and was faithful to her 
young faith’s integrity up to the last Sabbath of 
her earthly being. 

When such a star of love, and purity, and 
beauty sets, and sets suddenly in the little world 
of our domestic joy, how kindred are the feel- 





ings of our mournfulness! How wakeful the 
thought of our heart’s best affections! In such 
an hour the sentiments of our sorrow become the 
food of the soul, and the name of the lost is never 
heard withont stirring our deepest emotions, 

But amid such recollections of “the loved and 
the lost,” how redeeming and consoling to the 
spirit are the teachings of Christian truth and 
hope! And how eagerly and often does the eye 
of the soul look out from the windows of its 
darkness to catch a glimpse of the angel forms 
of the departed along their golden immortal path- 
way. Even in the dream-thought of childhood 
we read, or think we do, of their homes and 
glory, and we take comfort to our souls that those 
we mourned, though no longer by our side, may 
be seen by faith’s strong eye “on the other side 
of the river,” dwelling with the immortal ones, as 
they are simply and sweetly described in the fol- 
lowing lines of 

THE CHILD’S WISH. 
«QO, I long to lie, dear mother, 
On the cool and fragrant grass, 

With the calm, blue sky above my head, 
And the shadowy clouds that pass! 
And I want the bright, bright sunshine 

All round about my head; 
I’ll close my eyes and God will think 
Your little boy is dead. 
Then Christ will send an angel 
To take me up to him; 
He will bear me slow and steadily 
Far through the ether dim; 
He will gently, gently lay me 
Close to the Savior’s side, 
And when I’m sure that we ’re in heaven, 
My eyes I'll open wide. 
I will look among the angels 
That stand before the throne, 
Till I find my sister Mary, 
For I know she must be one; 
And when I find her, mother, 
We will go away alone; 
I'll tell her how we ’ve mourned for her 
All the while she has been gone. 


O, I shall be so delighted 
To hear her speak again, 
Though I know she ’ll ne’er return to us— 
To ask her would be vain! 
So I’ll fold my arms around her 
And look into her eyes ; 
I’ll remember ali I say to her, 
And all her swoet replies. 


And then I ’ll ask the angel 
To bring me back to you; 

He will bear me slow and steadily 
Down through the ether blue ; 

And you ’ll only think, dear mother, 
That I’ve been out to play, 

And have gone to sleep beneath the tree 
This sultry summer day.” 
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FOUR CITIES IN FLANDERS, 


BY THE AUTHO? OF “ FOUR DAYS LN JULY.” 
BRUGES. 
“Fair city, worthy of her ancient fame! 

The season of her splendor is gone by, 
Yet every-where its monuments remain— 

Temples which rear their stately heads on high ; 
Canals that intersect the fertile plain, 
Wide streets and squares, with many a court and hall, 
Spacious and undefaced—-but ancient all— 
Where I may read of tiits in days of old, 

Of tournays graced by chieftains of renown, 
Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriors bold— 

If fancy could portray some stately town, 
Which of such pomp fit themes might be, 
Fair Bruges! I shall then remember thee.” 

SourHeY. 


RUGES is not like Ghent, bristling with his- 

toric associations, bringing before the mind’s 
eye heroic leaders, and tumultuous gatherings, 
but she has the mournful air of a deposed queen, 
sighing over the relics of her former greatness. 
She is still “fair Bruges,’ with her spacious 
squares, her broad streets, her splendid public 
edifices, and noble dwellings, with ample fronts 
and pointed gables ; but hers is a pensive beauty. 
The tide of commercial prosperity, which once 
poured golden treasures at her feet, now seeks 
other channels, and she is left desolate. In the 
fourteenth century she was the center of the com- 
merce of the world, rich and powerful when 
Antwert and Ghent were just rising into notice. 
Her streets were all astir with the hum of a busy 
population, Agents from seventeen kingdoms 
dwelt here, and twenty foreign ministers resided 
within her walls. The staple place of the cities 
of the Hanseatic League, she became the entrepot 
for the stuffs of India, the produce of Italy, and 
the furs and iron of the north. Ships from Con- 
stantinople, Venice, and Genoa daily arrived in 
her harbor, and her extensive warehouses were 
filled with the wool of England, the linen of 
Belgium, and the silk of Persia. Even in the 
eighth century, under Charlemagne, her weavers 
became highly distinguished, and they were cele- 
brated for making beautiful tapestry a hundred 
years before the manufacturesof the Gobelins was 
established in France by a native of Bruges, un- 
der the patronage of Henry IV. Indeed, the 
woolen manufacture in the town flourished to so 
great an extent, that in 1430 Philip the Good 
established the famous order of the Golden 
Fleece as an appropriate symbol of its prosper- 
ity. Among its thirty knights, who were forbid- 
den to become members of any other order, were 
emperors, princes, and nobles. 
So great was the wealth of the merchant princes 





of Bruges, that one of them gave security for the 
ransom of John, the last count of Flanders, to 
the amount of four hundred thousand crowns of 
gold, and the annual exports of stuffs manufac 
tured from English and Spanish wool, amounted 
to eight millions of florins—equal to thirty-two 
millions of florins at their present value. With 
this enormous wealth came its usual accompani- 
ments—extravagance, luxury, and display, and 
the prevalence of these, in every nation, has been 
the forerunner of its decline. The citizens of 
Bruges were famed throughout Europe for the 
splendor of their attire. Their dresses of costly 
velvets and satins, richly embroidered with gold, 
and spangled with brilliant jewels, were equaled 
in magnificence by the housings of their horses. 
The Queen of Philip the Fair, of France, on a 
visit to this town, in the year 1300, exclaimed 
with astonishment, as she looked on the superb 
dresses of the stately dames of Bruges, assembled 
to do her honor, “I thought I would be the only 
queen here, but I see a hundred around me.” At 
a banquet in Paris, given by John, successor to 
Philip of Valis, to do homage to whom the men 
of Bruges had come with their Duke, Philip of 
Valois, no cushions were provided for the guests. 
Folding up their richly embroidered cloaks, and 
seating themselves upon them, they declined re- 
suming them at their departure, saying, “ We, of 
Flanders, are not accustomed, when we dine, to 
carry away our cushions.” But this splendor, 
which reached its culminating point at the court 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, declined with the last 
of their native sovereigns. It was asad day for 
Bruges, when Mary of Burgundy, attended by 
her husband, and a gallant array of nobles, in 
brave attire, rode forth from its gates for her favor- 
ite amusement of hawking. Young and beautiful, 
a loving wife, a beloved princess, she rode forth 
on that eventful morning with the brightest joys 
of earth clustering about her; she returned with a 
mortal paleness on her cheek—the fair vista of 
life forever closed te her view. A fall from her 
horse caused her death, and brought sorrow and 
weeping to Flanders. We stood in a side-chapel 
of Notre Dame, before the tomb of this lamented 
princess. It was erected in 1495, and one sim- 
ilar to it was built in 1558 to the memory of 
his great-great-grandfather, Charles the Bold, 
by Philip Il The tombs of these last scions 


of the House of Burgundy are of black marble, 
supporting recumbent statues of copper, richly 
gilt, and surrounded by highly enameled shields, 
on which are emblazoned coats of arms, recording 
the long list of duchies and lordships that formed 
the dowry of this illustrious heiress, and which, 
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by her death, swelled the dominions of the House 
of Austria. Charles the Bold has a crown on his 
head, and is decorated with the order of the Golden 
Fleece. I thought, as I looked at his stately 
tomb, of the inglorious termination to his reckless 
career—of the proud possessor of realms and 
titles, breathing his last in a pool of half-frozen 
mud and water. Death came rudely, and in an 
unlooked-for moment, to father and daughter, 
who, after life’s fitful fever, sleep side by side. 

In the Grande Place we afterward looked upon 
the Craenberg, a noted house in the history of Bru- 
ges. Here the Archduke Maximilian, husband of 
Mary of Burgundy, who came with a small force 
to take the city, for refusing to acknowledge him 
as the guardian of his son, Philip, in whom the 
sovereignty now vested, was imprisoned with barred 
windows and a vigilant citizen guard. Unmoved, 
the sturdy burghers heard the threatening thun- 
ders from the Vatican, and the near approach of 
imperial armies. They released not their royal 
prisoner, till he had sworn at an altar in the 
square, in the presence of magistrates and people, 
to give up the guardianship of his son, to respect 
the liberties of Bruges, and to grant a general 
amnesty for all past offenses—oaths forgotten on 
the arrival of the armies of the emperor. After a 
year’s struggle the imperial power was victorious, 
and the magistrates of Bruges were compelled to 
kneel, bareheaded, in ungirdled black garments, 
before the despot, whose anger they had pro- 
voked. The proud city began from this hour to 
lower its majestic port—it never recovered from 
the dire visitings of imperial vengeance. The 
overland trade to India, which had formerly 
brought stuffs and spices to Bruges, declined with 
the discovery of the passage around the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the riches of the east were now 
sent to Antwerp. The fierce: persecution for re- 
ligious opinions, under Philip II and the Duke of 
Alva, completed the work of desolation, driving 
away to enrich England with their handicraft the 
artisans whose skill and industry had given opu- 
lence and prosperity to their native town. 

It was a beautiful morning when we arrived in 
Bruges, after a short ride on the railway from 
Ghent. We were at once beset with guides, 
whose services we declined, as my companion 
was familiar with the streets and sights to be vis- 
ited. Neither he nor they, however, could give 
me one piece of information, of greater interest to 
me than pillared church or sculptured hall. 
Bruges was the birthplace of my honored father; 
he was born in one of those spacious old man- 
sions near the cathedral, but which one? No re- 





The cathedral is the handsomest church in 
Bruges, and contains two pictures of special inter- 
est. In one there is a great want of perspective— 
it is a curious painting, by Hans Hemling, of St. 
Hyppolitus torn to pieces by wild horses. The 
other is a good picture of the last supper, by 
Peter Porbus. 

In the church of Notre Dame we saw some 
very fine specimens of wood carving. The pul- 
pit is superb, supported by groups of figures as 
large as life, and decorated with flowers and fruits 
of matchless beauty. Two confessionals, the roof 
upheld by caryatides and a richly carved Gothic 
tabernacle just outside the choir, also excited our 
admiration. In a side-chapel in the right tran- 
sept, there is a fine statue of the Madonna and 
child, said to be by Michael Angelo. 

The Hospital of St. John, which we next vis- 
ited, is most interesting, from its retaining the 
same aspect that it bore in the middle ages. The 
Chapter-house is rich in attractions, adorned as it 
is by the master-pieces of Hans Hemling. A 
soldier and a profligate, he was ignorant of the 
genius latent within him. Severely wounded at 
Nancy, in 1477, where Charles the Bold lost his 
life, he was brought to the Hospital of St. John. 
Medical skill and careful nursing restored him to 
health, and he spent ten years in this quiet re- 
treat, which he has enriched by his genius and 
his gratitude. He has shown his delicate appre- 
ciation of the kindness he has received, by intro- 
ducing into his picture portraits of the nuns who 
ministered to him in his hours of suffering, and 
he has won for himself in those closing years of 
life an enduring name. Youth and health were 
wasted, but the “sweet uses of adversity” awoke 
his better self, and made him a grateful, thought- 
ful man, and a celebrated painter. 

The casket he presented to the Hospital stands 
in the center of the room, and is an exquisite 
work of art. One of solid silver of the same 
size has been offered for it in vain. It is three 
feet long, and broad in proportion, with a conical 
lid, and is intended for the reception of relics. It 
is painted in compartments, with scenes from the 
history of St. Ursula and the eleven thousand 
virgins, representing her embarkation, her recep- 
tion in Rome, by the Pope, her re-embarkation, 
and her martyrdom. The faces are painted with 
exquisite delicacy and beauty, and the details 
are finished with wonderful accuracy. Two 
altar-pieces complete this noble thank-offering. 
The largest one represents the Madonna and 
child, with St. Catherine, and on the side-pieces 
John the evangelist, and the beheading of John 


sponse to that oft-repeated question of the heart! | the Baptist. The folding-doors which shut in 
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the picture are exceedingly beautiful. On one is 
Herodias, with her head half averted, as she re- 
ceives the head of John the Baptist, just severed 
from the bleeding trunk. The figure is stiff, but 
the head is admirable. Through a window may 
be seen the feast, and the dancing of Herodias, 
while in the distance John is baptizing. On the 
other door is John at Patmos, seated on a rock, 
with head upraised, while in the upper part of 
the picture his visions are portrayed with wonder- 
ful power. The rainbow around the throne, and 
the four-and-twenty elders worshiping—the Wo- 
man clothed with the sun and the moon under 
her feet-—Death on the Pale Horse—the Angel 
with one foot on sea and one on land, with other 
intimations of the excellent glory, appear in this 
remarkable painting. 

The second altar-piece is smaller, but equally 
beautiful. The center represents the Adoration 
of the Magi, in which the painter has given his 
own portrait, and has introduced the figure of a 
black man. The Purification is very fine, and 
contains an admirable head of Simeon. The 
vaulted apartment, with its Gothic pillars, divided 
into wards and dormitories for the patients, has 
the charm of cleanliness combined with its an- 
tiquity. 

Leaving this most interesting of hospitals, we 
walked along a shaded promenade, which was 
occupied by a rag-fair. All sorts of things were 
offered for sale, spread upon the ground, parti- 
tioned off into separate stores, by the venders of 
this heterogeneous mass of articles—old iron, old 
dresses, and shoes and clothes, old pictures, and 
keys, and glass-bottles, and odds and ends ex- 
tending for nearly half a mile. The women who 
had charge of the wares were knitting, and chat- 
tering with harsh, strained voices. 

The Halles, a large edifice, built in 1384, was 
intended partly for a cloth hall. The other wing 
is used as a meat market, where we saw the 
chopping-knife used most vigorously by women, 
one of whom asked me in English if I would 
have a piece of beef. From the center of this 
edifice rises a lofty Gothic tower, remarkable for 
its hight and its beauty. The view from it over 





the vast plain, which stretches as far as the eye | 
can reach, embraces the distant lines of Holland, 

the German Ocean, the towers of Ghent, and the | 
frontiers of France. The chimes, or carillons, | 
which play every quarter of an hour, are esteemed | 
the finest in Europe. I listened with great de- | 
light to their sweet, soft, silvery sounds, rising 

above the hum of business in the market-place— 

a breath of delicious melody wafted from a | 
higher, serener region—whispering of heaven and 


home. There are forty-eight bells, some of them 
weighing six tuns, played by means of a large 
copper cylinder, acting like the barrel of an organ, 
and setting in motiof the keys of the instrument. 
On Sunday they are played for half an hour 
before midday, by a musician, with fists well 
guarded with leather, his feet striking also on 
pedals. 

We looked over at the other side of the Grande 
Place, where, on the corner of the rue St, Amand, 
Charles II resided during his exile, but our respect 
for the memory of “the merry monarch” did not 
prompt us to cross the square to see the house 
honored by the royal presence. In the corner of 
another square, not far from the Hotel de Ville, is a 
very pretty Gothic chapel, called, “ Za Chapelle du 
Sang de Dieu,” from some drops of the Savior’s 
blood, said to have been brought from the Holy 
Land, by Thierry of Alsace. The altar and com- 
munion-rail are elaborately executed in marble; 
and we saw the model of the vessel which con- 
tained the holy relic. The crypt, called the 
Chapel of St. John, is of an ancient circular style, 
and is the oldest building in Bruges, probably the 
oldest in Flanders. 

The Hotel de Ville, built in 1377, has a very 
fine Gothic front. From the balcony, the counts 
of Flanders formerly presented themselves to the 
people, and took the oath to respect the liberties 
of the town. This building was formerly orna- 
mented with curious statues of these counts, but 
they were pulled down from their niches in 1792, 
by the French, who, in their zeal against tyranis, 
broke in pieces these figures, and threw them on 
a pile in the square, heaped up with fragments of 
the wheel, the gallows, and the scaffold, hated 
memorials of a crushing despotism. 

In the same square withethe Hotel de Viile, is 
the Palais de Justice, in which the principal ob- 
ject of interest is the couneil-chamber of the 
magistrates, ornamented with a superb carved oak 
chimney-piece, occupying the entire side of the 
room, and consisting of five statues as large as 
life, in niches surmounted by the armorial bearings 
of Burgundy, Brabant, and Flanders—Charles V 
in the center, with Charles the Bold and Mar- 
garet of York on the one side, and Maximilian 
and Mary of Burgundy on the other, while be~ 
neath is a bas-relief in white marble representing 
the history of Susannah. 

Incorporated into a private house, are the few 
dilapidated fragments still remaining of the wall 
of the Princenhof, the ancient palace of the illus- 
trious line of dukes who reigned from Charle- 
magne to Charles V, and by their exploits en- 
riched the romance of the middle ages. Baldwir 
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of the Iron Arm, Robert of Jerusalem, Godfrey 
de Bouillon—who refused to wear a crown of gold 
when his Master wore one of thorns—Margaret 
of Constantinople, and Louis of Crecy, were the 
theme of the minstrel’s ballad and the poet’s 
song. In this palace were celebrated the nuptials 
of Charles the Bold with Margaret of York, and 
here Philip le Bel, son of Mary of Burgundy, and 
father of Charles V, was born. 

Our way was now on a pleasant promenade, 
shaded with trees, the former site of the ancient 
cathedral of St. Donatus, demolished by the 
French. John Van Eyck, called John of Bruges, 
who died in 1441, was buried here, and his statue 
in plaster stands on this spot. He has the honor 
of being the earliest who introduced painting in 
oil. Bruges has some fine paintings of the early 
Flemish school—of the Van Eycks, Hans Hem- 
ling, and Porbus, but the wealth of Bruges had 
declined before the rise of the later Flemish 
school rendered so famous by the genius of Van- 
dyke and Rubens, so that it can not boast of any 
of their paintings. There are two other names 
recorded in the chronicles of Bruges—Berken, 
who discovered the art of polishing the diamond, 
and Beham, who discovered those gems of the 
ocean, the Azores, fifty years before the voyage 
of Columbus. 

A statue of John Van Eyck, very finely ex- 
ecuted in marble, adorns the Academy of Paint- 
ings, where we ended our day’s sight-seeing. 
There is a fine altar-piece, by Hans Hemling, the 
center representing the baptism of Christ, while 
on the wings are portraits of the artist, his wife 
and children—little Dutch damsels. On another, 
and inferior altar-piece, is Si. Christopher bearing 
the infant Jesus. 

On leaving the Academy, we inquired the way 
to the Hotel du Commerce, of a damsel of Bruges, 
who, on that warm day, was enveloped in the 
black cloak and hood worn by the womer of the 
humbler classes. She spoke French well, and 
kindly led us on our way. The streets looked 
silent and deserted. One persevering beggar 
followed us, annoying us with her whining im- 
portunities, rushing from side to side, as I inter- 
posed my parasol between us, and rattling in our 
ears her broken sabot. We were not permitted 
to overlook the fact that there are fifteen thou- 
sand beggars in Bruges. They met us at the 
doors cf the churches, and limped round the 
marble pavement after us—women with groups 
of children, and old and lame men, holding up 
before us their maimed or deformed limbs. In 
France they are not allowed to beg in the streets, 
but they have full scope in Bruges. 





Of the manufactures which once gave celebrity 
to this town, that of lace is the most important, 
giving employment as it does to between seven 
and eight thousand people—more than one-sixth 
of the entire population. 

The hour for the table d’ hote was passed, and 
we had an excellent dinner in a large, handsome 
parlor, most refreshing in its cool quietness. At 
five o’clock we took the cars for Ghent. The 
railway runs along a fertile plain, with no undula- 
tion of surface—peasants were at work in the 
fields—the waters of the canal were covered with 
the broad leaves of the water-lily, and shaded by 
long lines of ornamental trees. The air was cool, 
and the sky bright with the calm radiance of a 
summer sunset, and thus glided away the last 
hours of the week, all joyous with exhilarating 
influences, pleasant thoughts, and happy mem- 
ories. 


THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 


BY HELEN BRUCE, 


Desrre it not, that fatal gift of sadness, 
Young dreamer, sailing o’er life’s summer sea— 
*T is born of grief, in hearts whose all of gladness 
Has died ’mid throes of mortal agony. 
Desire it not; oft where joy is dying, 
In the lone caverns of the heart it dwells, 
Its strength is drawn from tears, and groans, and sigh- 
ing, 
From breaking hearts its mystic music swells. 
Ay, thence it wells like springs of living water; 
Or like the tide that rushes forth amain 
From severed veins on the red fields of slaughter, 
Where heaps on heaps are piled the battle’s slain. 


Its stirring numbers roll with mightiest power, 
Where deepest, darkest tides of anguish sweep— 
O, doubt me not, it is a mournful dower 
Bestowed on those whose portion is to weep! 


*T is theirs to pour the little streams of sorrow, 
From the fierce passion-fountains of the soul, 
In words which all their fervid richness borrow 
From the dark waves which through its caverns roll. 


*T is ever thus: the grape yields not its treasure, 
Save as the life-blood from its heart is pressed, 

And agony which knows not stint or measure, 
Wrings out strange music from the human breast. 


How rush the burning words as hearts are breaking ! 
Rich spirit gems shine forth as they are riven ; 

They who admire know not the weary aching 
With which those jewels to the world are given. 

Ah! glances bright, and mirth, and joyous singing, 
Smiles and light footsteps cheat the ear and eye, 

While over all within despair is flinging 
Its blight, like mist descending heavily. 

Then ask thou not that fatal gift of cadness, 
Young dreamer, sailing o’er life’s summer sea ; 

For it would chase away thy smiles of gladness, 
And quench in tears thy youthful spirit’s glee. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


BY O. J. VICTOR. 


AWTHORNE, in one of his delightful sketches, 

once fancied the world as deprived suddenly 
of its inhabitants—the cities and country—busi- 
ness marts and houses all silent and undisturbed 
as the deep sea—the people all gone in one 
night—not a living soul to put in use the vast 
machinery of the world. A new Adam and Eve 
were created and placed in the midst of an im- 
mense city, and, hand in hand, at daybreak, 
went wandering forth in their youth, beauty, and 
innocence, traversing the deserted streets and 
pulseless marts, utterly unable to comprehend the 
wonders around them. ‘Their curiosity grew as 
they advanced—every thing was so unlike what 
their instinets taught them was Nature. In the 
course of their morning stroll they chanced into a 
library. Books were a puzzle to their untutored 
minds, but Adam, with the yearning after knowl- 
edge which was implanted in his soul, lingered 
over a volume, instinctively guessing at its use 
and its contents. 

Now, supposing that while he instinctively 
turned over the pages, the key unlocking the 
mystery were suddenly given to him, and that, 
elated with the wondrous gift, he should sit down 
and read to Eve—“The Newcomes :” what 
would be the effect upon the pure heart and un- 
sophisticated nature of the woman, so eager in 
her impulses yet so unselfish, of this “elegant 
satire” upon the race of men and women just 
gone before? Curiosity would prompt her to gaze 
at the “illustrations” of the volume; then won- 
der would seize her at the strange deformity of 
these brothers and sisters of her; then she would 
weep, and express regret that she had fallen upon 
this record of the race departed—she would wish 
to think of the creatures who had wrought such 
changes around her as even more pure, and noble, 
and lovely than Adam and herself. 

Of all books, Thackeray’s would prove the 
source of most unhappiness to such persons as 
this new Adam and Eve—embodiments of what, 
in this day of the vain and false, has become a 
mere abstract idea of the beautiful and pure in 
man. Other authors might harrow their souls by 
tales of carnage, and cruelty, and catastrophe; 
of martyrdoms, imprisonments, and crucifyings : 
they might be frightened at the realities of his- 
tory and astounded at the grand succession of 


events which resulted in human “ progress :” they | 
| must believe, after reading his “Vanity Fair,” 


might linger sadly over stories of blighted hopes 
and lost loves; but they would be spared the dis- 
trust of humanity, the disquietude of soul, the 


pang of anger, which would follow upon their 
perusal of ‘Thackeray’s daguerreotypes of human 
nature—polished mockeries of men and women, 
in whose bosoms pity, forgiveness, love, trust, 
purity, find no dwelling-place. The erring, and 
cruel, and suffering, the simple-hearted twain 
might win back to innocence if they were alive 
again; but these creatures of the satirist would 
repel all sympathy, all love. 

Are these pictures of life and character, as 
limned by the great satirist, therefore, false, un- 
natural, libelous upon individuals and upon their 
circles of society? Ah! we are painfully con- 
scious of their truth, as applied to the worse side 
of a portion of the human race—a small portion, 
it may be, yet large enough to give the scalpel of 
the keen social surgeon subjects enough for a life- 
time. It takes centuries of civilization to produce 
the creatures which are to pass under the cool 
operators hands—the refinement of selfishness, 
dissimulation, artifice, general extinction of all 
natural iufluences which enter into the constitu- 
tion of a snob could only be engendered by the 
superb complacency and egotism of a “highly 
enlightened” and fashionable people. Had Thack- 
eray fallen upon other times he might have per- 
ished, like some poor professional practitioners, 
from want of a case; it is his good fortune to 
have fallen upon the earth at the season when 
ultra-refined sin and selfishness are near to their 
culminating point. He evidently realizes that he 
has a “mission” to perform, and sets about his 
work with the zest of the medical man who has 
hit the real diagnosis of a complicated case. 
With a sharp blade and steady hand he essays 
his task ; and cuticle, and membrane, and artery, 
and nerve, are all pinned aside, that, through the 
incision, we behold the heart of his subject— 
the palpitating heart of snobbery and pretension. 
Such a heart! No wonder the pure Adam and 
the loving Eve, his proper half, should turn away 
sickened at the sight, for their utmost powers of 
imagination could never have conceived of such 
a wreck of the once childish, uncorrupted nature, 
The operator enjoying the sight, demonstrates, 
without reserve or apparent mercy, every charac- 
teristic and component of the heart, even to the 
shadew it casts upon the walls of the soul. 

But, merciless as the dissection is, do we relish 
it and the demonstration? Candidly, we do not. 

The weakness of the human heart as a human 
heart ‘Thackeray does not make his study and 
subject of satire, for that is beyond his power, we 


then his lectures on Swift, etc., then his “New- 








comes,” and lastly his lectures on “the Georges.” 
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In all these works there is that same wonderful 
power of detecting the wrong, but evidently no 
power to appreciate the right, and, therefore, we 
have not the whole of the character—only the 
half, and this, of course, the most obvious worse 
half. He appears to be incapable, so far as we 
are able to judge by his writings, of catching 
those shades and traits which mark the better 
man. The idea of loving the whole race doubt- 
less would be a startling one to him—he might 
not know what to do with such a love. A single 
person is all that enters into his mind to contem- 
plate at a sitting, and only the diseased part of 
the person at that. Incapable of universal or 
general sympathy, it is not possible for him to 
consider general follies weaknesses of the race of 
men. His sphere, indeed, is quite a narrow one, 
bounded north by a snob, east by a snob, south by 
a snob, and west by a snob, so far as his exposi- 
tion of society and social follies are concerned ; 
while, in his lectures, he seizes a single individual, 
like the exceptionable Dean Swift, and deals with 
him as a sugar refiner with his caldron of New 
Orleans—stirs and heats and drops in precipitates, 
throwing out the “skimmings” only for our sight, 
while the pure saccharine, if there is any, is left 
in the kettle to cool away from sight and inspec- 
tion. Such an analyst may excite our admiration, 
but not our love, nor even our enthusiasm; for 
we can not grow warm in praise of one who 
knows little of the sentiment of regard for the 
nobler qualities of head and heart. Forever cool, 
sharp, and formidable, with no compassion for his 
subjects, we are to think he asks not for love, that 
he would be astonished if it were bestowed. 

Mr. Thackeray visited America, not as did 
Charles Dickens en suite, to see and be seen, but 
to make us stand and deliver dollars while he 
delivered himself of his “Georgics.” Those who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance speak of 
him as an “affable gentleman,” a “quiet, pleasing 
man,” etc. These may be his characteristics, but 
we opine he had on his best behavior among us 
inquisitive strangers, who, upon a six weeks’ ac- 
quaintance, could scarcely be expected to riddle 
him as he had riddled others. Miss Bronte— 
whose melancholy history is now before us from 
Mrs. Gaskell’s pen—in her naive and forcible way, 
gives us her impression of the satirist, as she saw 
him in London society, as follows: “I was moved 
to speak to him of some of his shortcomings— 
literary of course: one by one the faults came 
into my head, and one by one I brought them 
out, and sought some explanation or defense. He 


did defend himself like a great Turk and heathen; | 


that is to say, the excuses were often worse than 





i 


the crime itself? And again: “He stirs in me 
both sorrow and anger. Why should he lead so 
harassing a life? Why should his mocking 
tongue so perversely deny the better feelings of 
his better moods?’ And speaking of a portrait 
of Thackeray sent to Haworth parsonage by Mr. 
Smith, her publisher, she says: “Certain lines 
about the nose and cheek betray the satirist and 
cynic; the mouth indicates a childlike simplicity— 
perhaps even a degree of irresoluteness, inconsist- 
ency—weakness, in short, but a weakness not 
unamiable.. . . A certain not quite Christian 
expression—‘not to put too fine a point upon 
it’—an expression of spite, most vividly marked 
in the original, is here softene!,” etc. This from 
a woman of Jane Eyre’s penetration means just 
what it says, for her impressions had the confirma- 
tion of no little acquaintance with him and the 
circle in which he was best known. It may be 
added that Miss Bronte entertained so much re- 
spect for the “unmerciful surgeon,” as she calls 
him, as to dedicate the second edition of “Jane 
Eyre” to him. . 

We may infer that Mr. Thackeray was not in- 
clined to look kindly upon the world, as a general 
thing; and if this is his temperament, it would 
be presuming upon improbabilities to expect else 
from his pen than the shocking side of human 
nature. 

For Charles Dickens we have entertained a 
genuine affection. Though stung with his unjust 
observations on American character, we forget it 
all in “Copperfield” and “Dombey ;” for in these 
volumes we found human nature daguerreotyped 
as it was, in all its lights and shades of feeling 
and passion—the great heart of the earth, with 
its good and its bad, stood forth, as it were, of 
itself, and commanded our sympathy to a depth 
never before touched by any appeal. Contrasted 
with the standard Boz has erected, how does 
Thackeray shrink away into a side character! 
The one does not pull down but repairs the social 
edifice, rendering it not only habitable with all 
kinds of company, but really beautiful in its con- 
gregated masses and aspects—the other, like Sam- 
son, pulls down the temple upon the wicked, and 
all there is left for our contemplation is a shape- 
less ruin. The one touches all the chords of the 
human soul—the other only those that are in 
discord: the humorist is loving, genial-tempered, 
democratic—the satirist is cold, cynical, aristo- 
cratic. We had rather be the friend who made 
“poor Jo, who knowed nothink,” a lovable crea- 
ture, than to claim the authorship of a hundred 
“Vanity Fairs;” for the name of Dickens is a 
familiar to all classes—is spoken reverently by 
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children, where the “Cricket on the Hearth” 
chirps cheerfully, while Thackeray is known only 
to the few who take pleasure in viewing the outer, 
the deformed. 

These are our impressions of the great satirist : 
when Thackeray becomes a genial writer it will 
be time to extend to him more than one finger of 
the right hand of fellowship. 


—_——*oe———_- 


BOMBAY AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
BY A COSMOPOLITE, 


BarQvueE Quickstep, JAN. 4TH, 
Off Maldive Islands, lat. 6 N., long. 32 W.) 


S you will perceive by my heading, I have 

crossed the equator the second time. We 
are some fifty miles to north-west of it, in the 
most delicious atmosphere that can be imagined— 
so clear, bright, and pure. Something of my 
sunny lightness of body and mind may be charge- 
able to the excitement, so novel, so grateful, of 
seeing yesterday land; yes, land! the first glimpse 
of terra firma for twelve weeks—eighty-four days; 
think of that! Land, to be sure, but a kind of 
terra incognita to my companions and myself; 
but land with green, lively vegetation upon it, 
and tall cocoa-nut-trees looming up in strong re- 
lief against the sky, and with a graceful undu- 
lating line of hills and valleys. “Land ho!” 
This was the cry from aloft yesterday at noon. I 
could see it for some time after from the deck; 
but when with the spy-glass it was visible, al- 
though at some fifteen or twenty miles distance, I 
could have shouted, Land ho! ho! ho! as loud 
as any man aboard ship. It was a goodly sight; 
but I am aware that such an excitement may 
seem incomprehensible to most landsfolk. This 
was one of the Maldive Islands, just south of the 
equator. The group is composed of some twenty 
islands of various sizes. The inhabitants are said 
to be civil, honest, and harmless generally, of the 
Malay race in appearance but not in disposition. 
They are Mussulman in religion, and all the isl- 
ands are governed by a sultan whose title is 
hereditary. 

We have had some very strong winds, heavy 
gales, and, in one instance, at night, too, accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning. Yet I do not 
think it would have been called a “storm at sea,” 
by any old seaman, although some of the ship’s 
sails were split and torn like ribbons. Still it is 
very difficult to gain any definite idea from a 
sailor as to what he considers danger, as it is 
thought unmanly to manifest fear even under the 
most serious perils and exposures, or to recount 
such in any other style than that of indifference. 





In fact, they seem to cultivate a spirit of opposi- 
tion to danger, and to almost court it at times, as 
it appears to alandsman. Although in my pecu- 
liar state of innocency I have wished to have 
some gauge to decide by as to what would be 
called a storm, I have been baulked with “that’s 
nothin’,” as defining what I estimated “pretty 
considerable,” in my valuations of nautical ex- 
perience. * * * 

March 12. We have seen several new varie- 
ties of fish lately, mostly small, as the gar-fish, 
pilot-fish, mullet, etc., and the porpoises have 
been at their clumsy gambols for a day or two in 
great numbers, usually giving vent to an especially 
contemptuous puff, that seemed as a derision upon 
our becalmed state—a loud drawn p-o-o-sh! 

March 16. For several days past we have had 
fine breezes, in the regular north-east monsoon 
wind, but it is driving us somewhat too far to the 
north-west in the Indian Oceau. Our course has 
been very zigzag for some days from calms and 
baffling winds, and nothing can be counted upon 
with certainty. 

March 24. We are still some three hundred 
miles from Bombay; our progres, however, has 
been very cheering for several hours, and we hope 
to reach the port safely in two or three days. 

March 27. Bombay. We saw the shores of 
Asia yesterday afternoon and cropped anchor at 
noon to-day, after a safe, pleasant, and speedy 
voyage of one hundred and four days. I have 
been on shore nearly ever since, or till sunset. 
The vessel is lying about a quarter of a mile 
from the city, and as that is my home good hours 
must be observed. I can hardly picture to my- 
self what I have seen, every thing is so strange 
and fantastic. Are these Parsees, Mohammedans, 
Hindoos, real human beings? Have I shaken 
hands with and received kindly attentions from— 
mingled in this motley population? It is more 
like Arabian Nights than any thing else. It is 
hot, and I have an oriental laziness of course, 
“doing as the Hindoos do.” A foreigner and 
stranger here is even worse off, in many respects, 
than a resident, as he must be waited upon for 
nearly every thing. He is a veritable “Know- 
Nothing” as well as do nothing. My sight-seeing 
has been so various and extensive that I am quite 
at a loss to know where to begin to tell of it. 
Bombay harbor contains, at present, hundreds of 
vessels of all nations riding at anchor, many of 
the largest class ships-of-war, and to include 
every thing of sailing craft it would be almost 
impossible to enumerate. A large number of the 
natives appear to live on the water, and the fash- 
ion of their vessels of all shapes, sizes, and colors, 
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from the simple “dug-out” to a good-sized ship. 
Some of the smaller ones are as picturesque as 
could be desired by any one. 

March 29. An exquisite bouquet came on 
board yesterday, which I should like to transfer 
to your latitude. On shore with the captain, our 
“dubash,” or conductor, looked for a carriage; not 
seeing one he called for two “ palanquins.” Fancy 
me introduced fairly inside. To describe the 
process with justice seems out of the question. 
You can picture my backing up against the mid- 
dle of a long table, and flapping myself out into 
a horizontal position, reclining upon a soft mat- 
tress, with one large pillow at the head and one 
to rest the lower extremities on—protected at the 
top and sides by a light, carriage-like parapher- 
nalia of curtains, venetian blinds to admit air, 
and the whole establishment attached to a long, 
clumsy pole projecting at each end, and borne 
upon the shoulders of four men—men, I say; 
but such samples of humanity! medium hight, 
well proportioned as to general osteologic forma- 
tion, and active as apes in every movement. In 
the afternoon we were invited by Dossabhoy & 
Co., the consignees of our cargo, to drive. Their 
sepoy, or servant, came on board ship in the 
morning. I met him at the cabin door carrying 
a large shallow dish, of some bright silver-like 
metal, piled with such an array of the most ex- 
quisite luscious fruit as I never saw. Pine-apples, 
pumpeloes, oranges, plantains, and such grapes! 
white and purple, a magnificent bouquet crowning 
all. He signed to me and sent a note toward me 
addressed to Captain 8. Before I could call him 
he pointed to a similar dish, in which I perceived 
another missive, which I discovered was addressed 
to myself. You may imagine my surprise, and 
you must imagine the delicious present. I will 
not tantalize you with poor descriptions, except 
by adding, that the plantains and long, red sweet 
raisin grapes were perfectly delicious. How 
strange a Sunday, yet not without much to re- 
mind one of a Christian country. Within a 
stone’s-throw of our ship lies, at anchor, one of 
the large receiving ships of the British navy, and 
this forenoon I was astonished at hearing Church 
music from that direction, or, rather, I was first 
surprised by an unusual striking of the ship’s 
bell—a regular tolling. On looking toward the 
vessel I saw the glistening of the arms of the 
marines, and presently that rare old choral music 
was distinctly heard. I learned that this was 
English India custom, and that Sir Henry Leak, 
commander-in-chief of the Indian navy, must 
have divine service on ship board, as required by 
Government. At the close a familiar old solid 





choral came to my ear, and as the service was 
accompanied by the brass instruments of some 
military band, how grateful and inspiring it was! 
The Parsees and Mohammedans have no Sunday, 
or, rather, no observance comparing to our seventh 
day worship; but notwiths’anding that, I had a 
very instructive conversation with one of the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster this afternoon—in good intel- 
ligible English, too. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe their days or modes of worship, as you can 
easily find some more authentic historian than I 
can possibly be. 

But to our ride. When we landed, which we 
did from a native “dengaloe,” that is in constant 
attendance upon our ship, we found the “du- 
bash’s” deputy waiiing with a solid English car- 
riage and native driver. We were driven to the 
house of Dossabhoy & Co., and soon found that 
we were expected, and that Mr. D. was to accom- 
pany us on adrive. Let me tell you first that all 
the members of this firm belong to one family— 
are well-educated men, speaking and writing 
English with unusual accuracy and fluency. The 
family name is “ Lowjee,” a very old and highly 
respected, as well as wealthy and influential 
stock—the names, Dossabhoy, Merwanjee, etc., 
corresponding to our Christian names only. These 
families of “ Parsees,” like the ancients, dwell 
together, and a charming feature it is, this of 
Lowjee owning and occupying houses for squares 
around. 

During our drive we visited the fort, a portion 
of the city entirely surrounded by heavy walls 
fortified, and mostly devoted to the offices of 
Government and the merchants, comprising some 
40,000; but this is a very small part of the isl- 
and, or even the thickly inhabited portion of the 
city, which contains some 200,000 persons. We 
passed out through the gateway over the most 
perfectly smooth macadamized streets I have 
seen, and into the most densely populated parts. 
I can only compare the general effect to ant-hills 
or beehives, such a scattering, buzzing in every 
direction—every conceivable sort of mechanical 
employment with their clatter, nearly every house 
having the lower floor as a shop, wide open to 
the street; the street filled with» men, women, 
and children; wheel carriages drawn by horses; 
cows and oxen, of the peculiar little Brahmin 
breed, dragging carts, carrying immense leather 
water-bags as large as themselves; the strange 
costume of natives, Arabs, Persians, women wa- 
ter-bearers, with tall jars on the tops of their 
heads;. native soldiers, policemen, make up a 
variety almost inconceivable. The wells are pub- 
lic, and of great size and depth. They are built 
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with a heavy, smooth rim, or wall, about four feet 
high from the level of the street-—some fifty or 
seventy-five feet in diameter. 

At one of these there were at least two hun- 
dred people with every variety of jar—metal and 
clay; near by it a Hindoo temple, a fantastic, 
pyramidal-shaped affair, not unlike those amazing 
samples on chinaware. 

We passed from this to open land, where the 
troops, native and English, in her British Majes- 
ty’s service, some three thousand, are quarteved. 
These grounda, or esplanades, are as level as a 
house floor, and of several acres extent. The 
barracks are of most primitive style—one-story 
bamboo, framed, thatched building, as picturesque 
as can be imagined. Passing on to the suburbs 
there are signs of vegetation—fields separated by 
hedges of strong cactus thorns. About six miles 
out we reach the grounds and summer-house of 
the Lowjee. They cover many acres, walled in 
with high stone on all sides» The land has been 
in the family for many years—one enormous 
well, of some fifty feet or more in depth, having 
a stone with an inscription dated one hundred 
and fifty years back. The surprising variety and 
beauty of foliage surpasses all I ever imagined— 
the tall cocoa-nut, the crab, the date, palm, fig, 
mango, and others, not to forget the teak, of such 
value and indestructibility for ship-building. We 
drove up to the house, which is of a singular 
and sylvan sort of architecture, with a tiled roof, 
verandas, single floor of stone or cement, large 
rooms, extendiug from front to rear, furnished 
with most varied and luxuriant lounges, settees, 
etc., a few pictures, engravings, curiously carved 
chairs, tables, etc. We found brothers, sons, and 
grandsons all on hospitality intent. After resting 
a few moments we were invited to walk over the 
grounds, and, I must not omit to state, met an 
American ship captain and supercargo belonging 
to the “ Pleiades,” of Boston, that reached here 
only a week before us. 

These people retain the old customs in many 
things that seem almost unaccountable to us 
Yankees—drawing water by the tread-mill, and 
using oxen to hoist by a rope over a windlass, an 
enormous leather water pouch, or bag, to be poured 
into a shoe or trough running in all directions 
through raised wooden gutter spouts. These 
wells on the grounds are two hundred feet in 
length. 

March 30. One word about the costume, color, 
and manners of the native Hindoo. As I cast 
my eve from the cabin door I have a fine sample 
of a young “coolie” before me, leaning over the 
rail of the ship. He is a geod model of the 





working-class—slim, athletic, and, for a native, 
his features are very good—not repulsive. He 
wears a mustache and beard of natural and 
choice shape, not redundant; a close-fitting silk 
skull-cap hides the hair of his head, except some 
side-locks; a slight, exceeding scant shirt, about 
a quarter of a yard middle depth, of blue cotton 
cloth, completes his wardrobe; but this is more 
ample than that of many of his comrades, for I 
have not unfrequently raised the question if or 
not they wore any drapery. I may have been 
deceived through my near-sightedness by the lack 
of contrast in color of skin and scant “brechs.” 
Many of them wear rings on the fingers and toes, 
large bracelets at the waist and above the elbows, 
generally of silver; earrings, too—some of great 
diameter, some suspended from that portion we 
consider proper, but quite as often from the upper 
rim or midway on the outside. The females of 
this class dispose of their jewelry in the same 
way, with the addition of necklaces, anklets, and 
nose rings. Their costume is more profuse than 
that of the men, as they wear a close bodice to 
the waist and usually a liberal mantle. This is 
usually of brilliant color and gracefully disposed 
about the person. The lower limbs and arms are 
quite bare. From the custom of carrying water- 
jars on the head they are uncommonly erect. 
The Grecian bend, or any of those dainty steps 
we observe among European and American ladies, 
are evidently unknown to them. 

Our Parsee friends, however, wear a very dif- 
ferent garb from such as I have noted. Their 
dress is rich and extremely neat, if not graceful. 
They generally wear pantaloons of silk, extremely 
loose, a long, white, robe-like coat or surtout, with- 
out collar or cravat, a skull-cap of silk. They 
shave part of the head, leaving the side-locks 
only visible; slippers of various patterns—the 
most common is pointed at the toe, and the taper 
is carried out to an extreme point. They are a 
fine-looking class of men generally, with express- 
ive, intelligent, and attractive features. I have 
seen several very pretty children, but. scarcely one 
of the women. There are the Mohammedans, 
too; several merchants I have met at D. M. & 
Co.’s, heavily turbaned, shawled, and jeweled ; 
heavy men, too, but not so attractive as the Par- 
sees. These two classes are the merchants of 
Bombay. I have visited the American Consul, 
Dr. Ely, of Penn., the custom-house, and various 
governmental houses. There are several Christian 
Churches in the city with spire and bell; and 
during my ride Mr. D. pointed out the residence 
of some American missionaries. I expect to meet 
some of them before many days. 
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IN MEMORIAM—MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 
BY MRS. A. L. RUTER DUFOUR. 


MOAN, winds of summer, for the loved one sleeping; 
A tried and gifted soul has gone to rest; 

At last her weary heart has ceased its throbbing, 
And grief no longer is its somber guest. 

Too fond and tender for life’s rugged pathway, 
Too truly gifted for earth’s common throng, 

Her spirit soared beyond its portals dreary— 
Beyond its blighting atmosphere of wrong. 


With magic grace she swept the spirit’s harp-chords, 
Till every breast an answering echo woke ; 
Such music as is timed alone by heart-throbs, 
O’er her lyre trembled ere its fine chords broke. 
Life’s sternest trials woke its sweetest music, 
As rarest perfumes are from blossoms crushed ; 
Her gifted spirit breathed its loftiest numbers 
In darkest hours, till death its eadence hushed. 


Her waiting soul oft heard the gentle rushing 
Of angel pinions from the world of light, . 
That sent the life-blood through her pulses gushing, 
To join them in their free and heavenly flight 
Until at iast her lofty, eager spirit, 
Impatient, burst its fetters worn so long, 
And full of freedom, life, and love, and beauty, 
Swept upward with the bright and glorious throng. 


Her path thro’ life had less of light than shadow, 
The brightest hope by death was often shorn, 
The fairest day oft closed in gloom and tempest; 
Her loveliest blossoms bore the keenest thorn. 
But still, with firm and holy trust in heaven, 
Her suffering soul bore calmly every ill ; 
Crushed back the grief-tide in her bosom swelling, 
And bowed submissive to her Maker’s will. 


O we should weep not, though her harp is silent, 
And never more our hearts its tones may thrill! 
Tho’ hushed that voice whose melodies oft cheered us, 
Its sweetest echoes dwell around us still. 
The perfume of her blessed spirit-pinions 
For aye will linger in Ohio’s vale, 
Made hallowed by her tender love and presence— 
Love, which no changes e’er could blight or pale. 


Tears are but mockery, mourning one so gifted ; 
Grief for such souls is silent, long, and deep; 
And yet, alas! sad memories brood my spirit, 
That my full heart all reckless turns to weep. 
I weep with those by her so fondly cherished, 
With them look upward with a trusting heart, 
And a bright hope, long for that blessed reunion, 
Where kindred spirits never more can part. 


———°@e—____ 


“A GOLDEN LEGEND.” 
BY LILY LICHEN. 


THERE were stores of treasures rich and old, 
There were gems and diamonds of worth untold, 
There were columns of silver and shrines of gold, 

In Euserthal’s convent tower. 
And the organ, whose music’s billowy swell 
Through the chancel and corridors rose and fell, 
Was of finest gold, so the peasants tell, 

In worth a princely dower. 
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But such wondrous wealth was too great to last, 

And the time of peace was soon overpast, 

And trouble and danger came quick and fast, 
As the ocean’s swelling tide. 

And one day it was noised through each spacious hall, 

That the foe was surrounding the outer wall ; 

“ And what shall be done with these treasures all ?” 
The monks in terror cried. 


Then a monk, gray-haired and old, quoth he, 
“That our golden organ secure may be, 
Let us sink it deep as it ever can be, 

In the marsh beside the tower.” 
So they came with stealthiest step and shy, 
And they bore it down from the chapel high, 
And they sunk it quickly and silently, 

Safe from the robber’s power. 
But the convent gates were forced at last, 
And the armed foe o’er the threshold passed, 
And the monks must fly in mortal haste 

To lands beyond the sea. 
The convent has fallen to ruin since then, 
And the ivy grows where the halls have been; 
The lordly tower is no longer seen; 

The marsh has ceased to be. 
But one starlit night each seventh year, 
The organ forsakes its earthly bier, 
And its music falls on the listening ear, 

In heavenly harmony. 
But it swells to a torrent’s power erelong, 
And it bends the trees with its surge of song, 
Till the soul of its melody, free and strong, 

In one echo dies away. 
When the last faint sound on the breeze has died, 
Then the bosom of earth is opened wide, 
And the sods close over the convent’s pride, 

And leave nor sign nor trace, 
Be the player who or whate’er he may, 
Who over its melody holds his sway, 
No mortal man on the earth can say— 

None gazeth on his face. 


—_—-eoe———- 


THE MOSS-ROSE AND THE LILY. 
BY J. T. PICKERING. 
IN a gay parterre a moss-rose grew, 
While near at hand, from a river’s bed, 
A modest, broad-leaved lily threw 
Above the waters its snowy head. 
Between the pair a dispute arose, 
As to which was most lovely—red or white 
And from words they almost came to blows, 
In their wicked anger and foolish spite. 
The core of the one reddened deep as flame, 
And the cup of the other waxed white as snow; 
For Lily said “red was the badge of shame,” 
And Rose said “white was no color, no!” 


The quarrel increased, when a maiden passed, 
And in sorrowful tones began to chide; 

Observing, “ perchance the first nipping blast 
Might lay low their petals and silly pride.” 


“God, in his wisdom, makes all things fair,” 
She uttered with accent sweet and meek; 

Then bade them observe that she wore the pair 
Upon her lips and transparent cheek. 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


, the winter that looked as if it would never go away; per- 


AUTUMN AND ITs LEssons.—The earth is full of God’s 
goodness, and so is every season. Spring, with its open- 
ing blossoms, its exquisite odors, its suggestions of “good 
things not seen as yet;” and summer, with “healing in 
its wings,” with its balmy breezes, with its plenitude of 
life, and its placid consciousness of power—each is a wit- 
ness for him whose name is Love. But the “fruitful 
season ” is a witness still plainer, and one which speaks to 
the intelligence of all mankind. And, indeed, each con- 
tributes a several item in the testimony to the great Cre- 
ator. For, if Spring says, “How great is his beauty!” 
and Summer, “ How great his benevolence!” pointing to 
the rustling sheaf and the laden bough, says Autumn, 
“ And how great is his bounty !” 

Every season is a preacher, but of them all we are 
inclined to think Autumn the most popular and impress- 
ive. It needs no acquaintance with nature’s mysteries to 


understand his sermon; it needs no peculiar susceptibil- | 


ity to be carried along by his direet and homely elo- 
quence. In the field which he is reaping the unlettered 
rustic sees the answer to the fourth petition of his daily 
prayer, and the Christian philosopher sees his heavenly 
Father giving bread to himself and his children, as plainly 
as if it were sent by the hand of an angel, or rained 
through a window in heaven. And while the purport of 
the discourse is so obvious, it is spoken to great advant- 
age. Around there is little to distract, while there is 
much to fix the thoughts, to open the ear, and soothe the 
spirit. Autumn is the sabbath of the months; and with 
its mellow light and listening silence, the whole land 
seems consecrated into a temple hushed and holy. Nor 
is there lack of ministers. The laden trees are priests, 
the cornfields are choristers; and, yielding to the tran- 
quil influence, if you yourself be devoutly silent, their 
psalm will come into your soul: 


“So Thou the year most lib’rally 
Dost with thy goodness crown, 
And all thy paths abundantly 
On us drop fatness down. 


They drop upon the pastures wide, 
That do in deserts lie; 

The little hills on every side 
Rejoice right pleasantly. 


With flocks the pastures clothed be, 
The vales with corn are clad; 

And now they shout and sing to thee, 
For thou hast made them glad.” 


To a mind that sees God in every thing there is a | 
| brook and banked out the thunder-torrent; the weary 


special “joy in harvest.” It is a new pledge of Jehovah’s 
faithfulness: another accomplishment of that ancient 
promise, “While the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest shall not cease :” a promise made all the more 
striking by the incidents which imperiled its fulfillment; 


- 








haps the drought which threatened to scorch the seed in 
the baked and burning furrow; perhaps the cold skies 
which forbade the ear to fill, or the drenching floods, 
which, when filled, dashed it to the earth again; but past 


| all these perils, or through them all, a mighty Providence 


has borne the sustenance of a world, and, as it spans 
the clouds of the dissolving equinox, the rainbow asks 
on behalf of the great Covenant-maker, “ Hath one word 
failed of all that God hath spoken?” And so it pro- 
claims the loving-kindness of the Lord, the care and 
munificence of the great Provider. It is not a mere sub- 
sistence he secures to the children of men, but it is a 
feast of fat things; not only the bread which strength- 
ens man’s heart, but the wine that makes him glad, and 
the oil that makes his face to shine—all the variety of 
fruits, and grains, and herbs, and spices; nor bread for 
the children only, but crumbs for the creatures under 
the table. Nor at this season can we fail to mark the 
minuteness of forethought and munificence of kindness 
with which our heavenly Father feeds the fowls of the 
firmament, the profusion which not only fills the barn of 
the husbandman, but which, in every forest and every 
hedge-row, has a storehouse for those pensioners of his 
who can take no thought for the morrow. With its ban- 
quet-hall so wide and so populous, with its heaps of 
abundance, and its air of open-handed welcome, harvest 
is the season which tells us of God’s hospitality. 

Besides the palpable providence—-the visible nearness 
of a God most gracious and merciful—a material element 
in the joy of harvest is the reward of industry. 

If the sleep of the laboring man is sweet, so is that 
laborer’s bread. The fields are bare: the year’s work is 
done: and as he nestles among the sheaves, so glossy, 
dry, and fragrant; as he surveys the golden heap, fresh- 
sifted on the thrashing-floor; as he watches the snowy 
powder flowing from between the revolving cylinders ; as 
he sits down with his rosy children to the household 
loaf, that bread has to him a flavor which no science can 
impart—those sheaves have a grace and a. beauty which 
no pencil can reproduce, for no artist can espy. That 
bread has the pleasant flavor of personal industry; that 
garner concenters in itself a year of his own toil-worn 
history. And now in the snug comfort of his cottage, 
and amidst rainy gusts prophetic of winter, it calls up to 
complacent memory the frosty morning when by lantern- 
light he yoked his team—the gray and windy noon when 
he sowed the seed—the day when to save the tender crop 
and the crumbling furrows, he battled with the swollen 


nights when he waked so often, and from the dripping 
eaves and gurgling corbels presaged rotten shocks or flat- 
tened fields: and now that all these anxieties and toils 
are ended, and now that the Most High has given these 
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precious seed, comes again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him. 

And the analogy goes up, and upward still, from that 
rejoicing peasant to the Christian parent who reaps his 
prayer and efforts in the salvation of his child: up to the 
Christian patriot who, after all the ebbs and flows of 
popular favor, is rewarded with the extinction of an evil, 
or the reformation of a realm: up to the missionary who, 
after a ten years’ sowing, sees coming in the first-fruite 
of Greenland or Tahiti unto Christ: up to the martyr 
who from beneath the heavenly altar looks down—Cran- 
mer on his England, Huss and Jerome on their Prague, 
Wishart on his Scotland, and from his ashes sees a mighty 
Church upsprung and flourishing—upward and upward 
yet to that King of Martyrs and Prince of Missionaries 
who, from his thirty years of husbandry among the hills 
of Galilee, when his head was filled with dew, and his 
locks with the drops of the night—who, from the hand- 
ful of corn which he then planted in the earth, and at 
last watered with his blood, already sees fruit that shakes 
like Lebanon, and who, when at length the harvest of 
the earth is ripe and heaven’s garner has received the 
last of his redeemed, shall see the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied. 

But there are solemn words in Autumn’s sermon. He 
says, “ Be not deceived : God is not mocked: for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that 
soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; 
but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting.” 

We see the earnest even now. He that sows to the 
flesh—he who spends his property or his talents in self- 
indulgence, in idolatrous vanities, in that cruel luxury 
which is ceaf to the ery of misery, in gratifying the 
coarser appetites and passions of this fallen nature—of 
the flesh he reaps corruption. His harvest is a heart 
constantly contracting. His harvest is often a shortened 
life or a shattered intellect—a body prematurely blighted 
and a mind that loses susceptibilities and powers which 
once lost can never come again. His harvest is more and 
more of that corruption which he sows—sin added to 
sin—the habit of evil strengthened—a growing remote- 
ness from virtue and happiness, because a growing prone- 
ness to evil and powerlessness against temptation. 

And he that soweth to the Spirit, even before he reaps 
“life everlasting ”—see how rich is his intermediate rec- 
ompense! From that dependent spirit of his and from 
those devotional habits, see how large is his harvest of 
peace and serenity! Amidst tumult and agitation see 
how fixed is his heart, trusting in the Lord; and amidst 
the flaming shower of each day’s temptations, burning 
into the souls of many, and leaving dark scars on the 
conscience, see how on his panoply of faith the sparks 
die out unperceived and harmless! From that God-fear- 
ing spirit of his, see how large is the harvest of social 
respect and personal security! what a fund of confidence 
and honor has accumulated from those early acts of self- 
denial, or from one deed of courageous honesty! what a 
fortune has been founded on a single commandment tena- 
ciously remembered and constantly observed! And from 
that benevolent spirit of his, see how large is his harvest 
of love and gratitude! What a music is in his name, 
what a continual comfort in his presence! Sce how all 
hearts open toward his, as instinctively as they close on 


| 





the approach of others; and see how he inherits tho | 


results to his labor, he that went forth weeping, bearing | earth—a meek but universal monarch carrying captive 


the whole community, and reigning by love in souls 
which swords and scepters fail to reach, and which even 
genius can not conquer! 

But this is only a faint foreshadowing of that final and 
exhaustless harvest which is to follow this earthly sced- 
time: for although salvation is all of grace, yet, compati- 
bly with its entire gratuitousness, we know that in this 
life he who gives grace for grace is pleased to acknowl- 
edge the services of his believing people, for the sake of 
that Savior in whose strength they are wrought, and to 
whose joy their recompense adds; and if in this life, why 
not also in the life tocome? And in somewhat the same 
sense as reaping is the reward of sowing, we are taught 
that gracious habits, formed and cherished on earth, shall 
find their consummation in the still higher and holier 
products of eternity. 

Think of this, you that are well-nigh weary of well- 
doing—you that stand alone in a godless household, and 
who sometimes grow disheartened amid the coldness, and 
the opposition, and the jeering—you who have enlisted 
under Christ’s banner, but who, if you have not actually 
forsaken house and lands for his sake, have at least felt 
constrained to let pass many a golden opportunity—you 
who have been for years watching for a soul, if haply 
you might win it, and who still see it as far from the 
kingdom as ever—you who have long been contending 
with a wicked temper or an unholy passion, and who 
dare not say that you have gained any sensible advant- 
age over it—O, be not weary! Think of the joy of 
harvest. Think of the day when you shall rest from 
your labors, and these works shall follow you. Think of 
the day—the humbling, affecting, overwhelming day, 
when the cup of cold water will reappear as an ingredi- 
ent in the everlasting glory. Be not weary in well- 
doing, for in due season you shall reap if you faint not. 

Yet be not deceived. God is not mocked. He that 
soweth to the flesh shall have his harvest also. Darnel 
grows as well as wheat, and thistles as well as barley. 
The awards of eternity are not the inflictions of arbi- 
trary power, but they are the legitimate products, the 
prolongations and outworkings of the present: a harvest 
corresponding to the seed-time: so righteous, so congru- 
ous under the government of a just God, so inevitable 
that the sinner feels, if he does not confess, that the 
sentence is just. Reader, be not deceived. Let not that 
day, that harvest-day of sorrow, come on you as a thief— 
that day when he who showed judgment without mercy 
shall receive judgment without mercy—that day when 
he who wrought abomination and made a lie shall find 
himself excluded from those pearly gates through which 
nothing enters that defileth—that day when he who used 
to say to God, “ Depart from us, we desire not the knowl- 
edze of thy ways,” shall hear God say to him, “Depart 
from me, all ye workers of iniquity.” Be not deceived. 
God is not mocked. This must be the way of it. Sin 
will result in sorrow: carnality will reap corruption. So 
entreat of God for the Redeemer’s sake to cancel that 
guilty past—to exterminate the crop of guilt and crime, 
so that it shall not seed itself in further evil, nor be 
treasured up as wrath against the day of wrath. Break 
off your sins by repentance, and from their fearful conse- 
quences take refuge in a Savior’s intercession. And beg 
earnestly for God’s good Spirit that you too, tanght, led, 
renewed, and sanctified by the Spirit, may of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting. ; 
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Witerary Correspondence from Pondon, 


Twentieth Year of Victoria's Reign—Stirring Events—The 
Revolt in India—Origin of the British Empire in India— 
The Fate of its Founder—A Scene at the City of Palaces— 
Perished Empires—Christianization of British India—Smoth- 
ered Volcano in France—Exiled Frenchmen in London— 
Peril of Napoleon—Of the European States—English Jour- 
palism—The Editor of the London Times. 


SHovutp Mr. Macaulay, abjuring opium, and applying 
himself with steady industry to the prosecution of his 
literary labors, live to bring his History of England down 
to this period, he will certainly not have cause to describe 
the twentieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria as 
barren of stirring events. Among its earliest incidents, 
the Treaty of Paris hushed into silence the rude sounds 
of European war; but the fireworks with which we cele- 
brated the conclusion of peace had scarcely ceased to glit- 
ter before our eyes, when our ears were astounded by the 
tidings that the Governor General of India, assuming to 
himself the rights and powers of a sovereign potentate, 
had proclaimed hostilities on the part of Great Britain 
against Persia. While we intentiy .istened for the thun- 
der-burst from those sacred and classic lands where the 
captive Daniel testified for Israel’s God—where the tomb 
of Cyrus is still shown—and where the drunken fury of 
Alexander, at the instigation of a wanton, converted the 
noblest city of antiquity into the heap of blasted ruins 
which, after a lapse of two thousand years, still consti- 
tute one of the wonders of the world—the boom of artil- 
lery from the yet farther east acquainted us that, without 
the formality of a proclamation at all, we were de facto 
at war with China. The war with Persia commenced 
and terminated; that with China languished, awaiting 
reinforcements of ships and men; and these were already 
half-way on their course from Portsmouth to Canton, 
when we were thunder-struck by the news of revolt, 
rapine, and massacre in the heart of our own oriental 
territory—the defection and rebellion of one of our own 
veteran armies, a hundred thousand strong—the flashing 
forth of a flame which, already raging over a district of 
considerably greater area than the United Kingdom, will 
most certainly wrap all India, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, in the fiery embrace of one general confla- 
gration, if it be not trampled out long before the earliest 
period at which any portion of the thirty thousand troops 
who will have embarked at our southern ports before the 
close of this month of August, can possibly reach Cal- 
cutta. 

Mark the time at which the news of this fearful out- 
burst reaches England. A century ago the East India 
Company occupied merely a few isolated and widely sepa- 
rated commercial stations on the shores of the peninsula; 
and even these they held only by the capricious suffer- 
ance of the native princes, for whose favor they bid 
against the French—failing to outbid whom, they were 
liable at eny moment to be driven into the sea, or to 
have the uniformity of their mercantile transactions 
varied every now and then by the introduction of some 
such episode as that of the Black Hole of Calcutta. In 


one of the many desperate exigencies of the time, a poor | 


and friendless youth named Clive, a junior clerk in the 
service of the Company, discovered in the field a more 
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congenial sphere for his previously dormant genius than 
the counting-house presented. He cast aside the pen for 
the sword, served for a time in the ranks, obtained ere- 
long a commission and a command, and, after a rapid 
succession of conquests of minor importance, laid the 
foundation of our Indian empire broad and deep on the 
field of Plassey. The great Master of Romance does not 
venture to make even the famous hero of chivalry pro- 
pose to fight against greater odds than twenty to one: 

“Here we be,” said Richard the Lion-Hearted, “here 
we be, three good Christians, and on yonder plains there 
pricks a band of some threescore Saracens; what say you 
to charge them briskly? There are but twenty unbe- 
lieving miscreants to each true knight.” “My limbs are 
of flesh, not iron,” replied the Marquis of Montserrat ; 
“and I would rather bear the heart of a man than of a 
beast, though that beast were the lion.” 

But Clive won Plassey against an enemy thirty times 
the numerical strength of his band of heroes, though 
one-third only of his force were Englishmen, the re- 
mainder being “unbelieving miscreants” like the foe. 
This unparalleled achievement placed all Bengal at his 
feet. His long career of conquest subsequently, and the 
unequaled ability of his administration as Governor Gun- 
eral of India, need not be dwelt upon. It is enough to 
say that, on his final return to England, his grateful 
country hunted him to death, and the man at the stamp 
of whose foot our Indian empire started into being sleeps 
in the grave of a suicide. 

A century has passed away since the day of Plassey, 
and India itself is still the only memorial of Clive. A 
number of noblemen and gentlemen, who feel this fact 
to be a national disgrace, recently initiated a movement 
for the erection of a statue of that great commander and 
administrator; and the first meeting, for the formation 
of a committee and the opening of a subscription-list, 
was held in this city on the twenty-third of last June— 
that day being specially selected as the hundredth anni- 
versary of the battle of Plassey. For the character of 
the speeches your readers have only to recur to those of 
your own Fourth of July. The solidity of the Anglo- 
Indian empire was assumed; throughout the peninsula 
the British flag was thenceforward to be the emblem of 
peace, as it had ever been of power; and the supremacy 
of English rule was equally assured in our recent acqui- 
sitions of Oude and the Punjaub as in Kent and Middle- 
sex. While the proceedings of that meeting were going 
forward, the telegraphic wire was laden with the diroful 
news from the east; and the same daily journals which 
contained the resolutions respecting the Clive testimo- 
nial, shocked and almost paralyzed the universal heart 
of England by the announcement of the defection of an 
army from her flag, and of the wholesale perpetration of 
atrocities which even the journals dare not detail, on 
the very soil where the genius and prowess of Clive first 
gave prestige to her arms. Of course nothing more has 
been heard of the testimonial, nor will the project be 
again mooted till advices from Calcutta shall acquaint us 
that India has been first reconquered, and then reorgan- 
ized. 

On a fine day some two years ago, or thereabouts, a 
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eurious incident occurred in the City of Palaces just 
named. The war with Burmah had terminated in the 
annexation by Great Britain of a considerable district of 
that kingdom ; the treaty of peace had been ratified and 
exchanged with all duc formality, and the envoy of our 
late antagonist was now obtaining his farewell audience 
of the Governor-General. The occasion was judiciously 
seized to impress him with a salutary sense of British 
power. In the cool hours of the morning, a larger army 
than he had probably ever imagined the existence of, 
was reviewed in his presence; and when the fervid sun 
of India, rolling up to the zenith, drove the Europeans 
to the shade, the joyous saloons of Government-house 
received their thousand guests to the parting ceremonial 
with a hospitality in which the barbaric profusion of the 
east was qualified only by the taste and refinement of the 
west. The hundred different uniforms of the Indian 
army were there, intermingled like the colors in the 
kaleidoscope, and relieved occasionally by an admixture 
of the more sober hue of the civil attire. Beauty, in 
smiles and jewels, gave grace and softness to a scene 
which would otherwise have been severely..and sternly 
splendid. Military music exerted its thrilling influence, 
now subduing by its pathos, now firing the soul to deeds 
of highest enterprise as some martial strain of heroic 
associations crashed forth upon the summer air. The 
banquet terminated, and Government-house shook from 
base to battlement as, once and again, twenty-one great 
guns thundered out a royal salute when, first the health 
of her Britannic Majesty, and, secondly, that of the King 
of Burmah, were proposed by the Governor-General, and 


drank amid the plaudits of the guests. The envoy rose | 


to withdraw, the Governor-General rose. to give him the 
farewell greeting, and what the latter supposed to be the 
parting bow had actually been exchanged;:when the en- 
voy again addressed his Excellency. Speaking with visi- 
ble and painful embarrassment, he preferred the extra- 
ordinary request that the demands of Great Britain 
having now been complied with by the formal transfer to 
her of the annexed portion of the Burmese soil, the ter- 
ritory in question should be forthwith restored to its 
original owner! A live shell with lighted fuse dropping 
through the ceiling of the festal hall could scarcely have 
astonished the brilliant circle more. The Goyernor-Gen- 
eral was the first to recover his self-possession. Three 
steps took him to the veranda immediately behind the 
chair of state he had occupied during the banquet, and a 
gesture invited the envoy to follow. Lord Dalhousie is 
not a man of gigantic proportions, but his look, tone, and 
general bearing are described as truly imperial at that 
moment, as, stepping from the shade into the sunshine, 
he pointed upward and exclaimed, “While yonder sun 
shines in heaven, the British flag shall float over that 
territory!” The envoy slunk abashed from “the pres- 
ence,” and before his departure explained to some of the 
curious officials that the King, his master, had ordered 
him to prefer the request, and that he would certainly 
have lost his head had he returned to Burmah without 
doing so. Fearing, on the other hand, that the Governor- 
General would reply by ordering him to immediate exe- 
¢cution, he had postponed the request to the latest possi- 
ble moment; and, now, rejoicing that he had survived 
the ordeal, he was firmly resolved never to come on an 
embassy to Calcutta again for the term of his natural 
life. 

“While yonder sun shines in heaven, the British flag 








shall float over that territory!” Time, place, and cir- 
cumstances all considered, a happier reply than this bold 
orientalism of Lord Dalhousie it is impossible to conceive. 
The grandeur of the conception, however, does not fur- 
nish at all a satisfactory guarantee for its realization, 
and some very grave considerations are suggested by the 
comment on Lord Dalhousie’s text which the late advices 
from India supply. His lordship is not by any means 
the first who has dreamed of dominion durable as the 
framework of the universe. A similar idea was probably 
present to the mind of Nimrod when that “mighty one 
in the earth” founded the earliest empire of the world 
on the banks of the Euphrates. Yet “yonder sun” 
which “shone in heaven” when Nimrod’s achievements 
were first inscribed on the bricks of Babylon and the 
marbles of Assyria, now shines as serenely on the exca- 
vation of those long-forgotten records from the dust 
which had gatheféd above them during twenty centuries, 
and which alone had preserved their sculptured glories 
from extinction by the Witidd and rains of heaven. The 
oracle assured the Pharaohs in set terms that their do- 
minion should prove “stable as the sky;” and in this 
faith they reared the pyramids, hewed mountains into 
statues, formed long avenues of sphynxes, erected dense 
forests of isis-headed columns, and covered provinces 
with giant tombs, temples, and palaces. But the pyra- 
mids have survived the kingdom; the sky still bends 
over Egypt, though the river-horse couches among the 
ruins of Thebes of the hundred gates; and the Nile rises 
and falls as when Abraham visited Memphis, though the 
mummies of the Pharaohs and their nobles crowd the 
museums of western Europe. The land of Homer and 
Herodotus, Solon and Lycurgus, Socrates and Plato, Xen- 
ophon and Alexander—the land of the victors of Mara- 
thon and Salamis, and of the immortal dead of Ther- 
mopyle—the land where Demosthenes thundered against 
Philip, where the marble breathed under the chisel of 
Phidias, and the canvas glowed with conscious life be- 
neath the magic pencil of Apelles—the land still 


*Is Greece; but living Greece no more.” 


The duration of Rome was the proverbial term of the 
world’s existence; but it is very long since the armed 
tread of a Roman legion shook the earth, and. old Tiber 
still pours his yellow waters to the sea just as when 
from his banks went forth the edicts of the Cesars, 
“that all the world should be taxed.” 

But why dwell upon the melancholy catalogue of per- 
ished states when every spot of the old world, from the 
Pillars of Hercules, where the thunders of the modern 
Gibraltar shake old Calpe’s classic hights, to the sluggish 
waters of the Hydaspes, on whose banks Lord Gough 
dearly purchased from the Sikhs his final victory of Chil- 
lianwallah on nearly the same ground where Porus was 
overthrown by Alexander—where every spot of the old 
world is strewn with the dust of shattered thrones, and 
every stream recalls the memory of some extinct dynasty, 
and every plain has vibrated to the shock of battle and 
furnished a grave to an army and an empire. And yet 
80 little do we comprehend the possibility of the scepter 
passing from the hand of Britain that we talk of the 
duration of the sun in heaven as the term of our domin- 
ion on the earth—and we talk thus, not as using a bold 
hyperbole, but as conveying in literal terms the convic- 
tion really and sincerely entertained by our journalists, 
our statesmen, our soldiers, and the great body of the 
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general population of the land. Possibly the expecta- 
tion shall be realized. There seems no inevitable natural 
necessity for the decline and fall of states. Possibly the 
British empire shall flourish while the moon and the 
stars endure, and the dawn of the great day find Eng- 
land giving language, laws, and literature to half the 
eastern hemisphere, and the fires of a burning world 
seize upon the Union Jack still floating from ten thou- 
sand towers. But, if this be so at all, it will be so from 
the operation of agencies never dreamed of in the philoso- 
phy of such men as Lord Dalhousie. A vastly more 
faithful performance of our great mission of Christian 
philanthroyy than we have ever yet applied ourselves to 
accomplish, will be required to avert the decay and death 
of Britain. Should we rise to the hight of our lofty 
vocation toward the nations who, dwelling for ages be- 
neath our flag, still realize the statement that “where 
there is no vision the people perish,” the great Ruler may 
indeed employ as instruments for the maintenance of the 
position of England among the nations those material 
agencies on which alone the Dalhousies of the day rely; 
but, failing our performance of that great duty with in- 
finitely greater faithfulness than hitherto, the wisdom of 
the cabinet, the eloquence of the senate, the patriotism 
of the nation, the heroism of armies, the skill and power 
of fieets—all these will not suffice to avert, nor even to 
retard, the inevitable hour in which He will bless man- 
kind by blotting her from the map of the world, and 
shaking her off as a clog on the machinery by which he 
conducts the evolutions of the moral universe. 

We have now had an empire in India for a century, 
almost every year of which time has witnessed its exten- 
sion by the absorption of a province or a kingdom, till— 
according to the testimony of no inferior an authority 
than Dr. Duff—our subjects there now number not an 
unit less than two hundred millions of souls. At various 
intervals, during the last thirty or forty years, the public 
voice of England has compelled the Indian Government 
to interpose its authority for the suppression of one and 
another of the more atrocious of the pagan rites which 
had previously outraged humanity; but the people of 
India have not been reached by us with any moral influ- 
ence whatever. A missionary station here and there in- 
deed gleams amid the thick and wide darkness around, 
like a brilliant star glittering through a rent in the dense 
cloud that covers all the midnight sky; but it is only a 
twinkling point of light, and “the people walk in dark- 
ness, and dwell in the land of the shadow of death.” 
So little purely moral influence have we exerted on the 
people of India, so little moral change have we effected 
in the fifteen nations who own our rule in that territory— 
if, indeed, in the present state of things, one may assume 
that they still do own it—that, were our prohibitory laws 
withdrawn and the question left to the people to decide, 
infanticide, and suttee, and juggernaut would forthwith 
again become living institutions; and were we to with- 
draw from the country to-morrow, after having occupied 
it a century, with regard to the rellgious elevation of the 
great mass of the population we should be almost equally 
open to the fierce invective of Edmund Burke as were 
the men against whom he uttered it seventy years ago— 
“we should leave little to show that India had been pos- 
sessed during the period of our dominion by any thing 
better than the orang-outang or the tiger.” 

But even amid all our anxicty and alarm respecting 
India and our countrymen and countrywomen there, we 





are reminded by the discovery of another conspiracy 
against the life of the Emperor of France that the ele- 
ments of a fearful convulsion are stored up much nearer 
home, and that we may at any moment hear the explo- 
sion and witness the glow of a volcano which will pour 
its fires over all the continent of Europe. A certain class 
of politicians affect to discredit the evidence of the al- 
leged plot for the assassination of Louis Napoleon, but 
the fact that conspiracies for that object abound is noto- 
rious, and the only cause for wonder is that none of them 
have yet proved successful. There are at this moment in 
London ten thousand exiled Frenchmen who cherish the 
most deadly animosity toward him, and many of whom— 
homeless, reckless, desperate men—are ready for the per- 
petration of any deed of violence. On political grounds 
merely the danger to the Emperor’s life has long been 
imminent. On such grounds merely Louis Philippe, who 
was personally a mild and popular monarch, was made 
periodically a mark for the assassin’s bullet during many 
of the latter years of his reign. Louis Napoleon, how- 
ever, is to three distinct factions—the Red Republicans, 
the Bourbonists, and the Orleanists—an object of per- 
sonal hatred as well as political dislike. Among them 
are many of the bereaved survivors of the unarmed men, 
the women and children, who were so wantonly shot 
down by hundreds in the streets of Paris at the period 
of the coup d’etat in December, 1851, and the innocent 
blood then shed, though it has disappeared from the 
pavement, is still vividly red in the memory of thousands 
whose own blood is kin to it. Add to this that there are, 
in every city of the continent, and among the conti- 
nental refugees in London, thousands who, without any 
special cause of either personal or political hatred toward 
the Emperor, would readily take his life, or that of any 
other person, for the sum of fifty Napoleons, as a couple 
of their class were proved the other day in Paris to have 
engaged to do. 

It must, of course, be personally unpleasant to Louis 
Napoleon to be constantly exposed to danger so imminent, 
but the deepest “gravity of the situation” to others 
arises from the consideration that the pistol-shot which 
should lay him low would ring the knell of half the 
dynasties of Europe. France, in the first place, would 
become the theater of a fearful struggle. The same pen 
which writes this wrote a passage two years ago for an- 
other publication, which, describing the state of things 
then existing, applies with such perfect accuracy to the 
prospects of the present hour that I shall venture to 
quote a few lines: 

The struggle in France, on the part of some for power, 
would on that of others be for plunder merely. The 
class who denounce property as a crime would stand op- 
posed to all the advocates of government under any form, 
whether that of a republic, a constitutional monarchy, or 
a military despotism—and would carry rapine, fire, and 
sword throughout the land in the practical application 
of their own peculiar views. Among the advocates of a 
constituted government in some form, the Republicans 
would cut the throats of the Royalists; and among the 
Royalists, the surviving relatives of Louis Napoleon, the 
Bourbonists, and the Orleanists would cut the throats of 
each other. And the example would prove catching, as 
in 1848. The suppressed but not extinguished embers 
of insurrection in the Roman states would again burst 
forth in flame. Thence the blaze would quickly spread 
to Austrian Italy, if, indeed, it were not kindled there 
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before. Rolling northward and eastward, the conflagra- 
tion would speedily wrap Poland and Hungary in its fiery 
embrace, rage uncontrolled thronghout all the minor 
German states, probably put forth its terrible potency at 
the very seat of authority in the Austrian and Prussian 
empires, as in 1848, and possibly even sweep over Europe 


so far northward as to environ with its fierce and lurid | 
splendor the throne of the descendant of the Czars. To | 


all human seeming there stands but the life of one man 
between us and the realization of all this! 

But Louis Napoleon presents a brave front to the dan- 
ger, and rides constantly without an escort through the 
streets of Paris. Very strict precautions to prevent any 
tragedy from being enacted on our shores, however, were 
adopted on the occasion of the brief visit of the Emperor 
and his beautiful Eugenie—and she is beautiful—to the 
Queen and Prince Albert at their marine residence, Os- 
borne, in the Isle of Wight, last week. Those precau- 
tions, indeed, were chiefly suggested by the British Gov- 
ernment, but the London police who were brought down 
for the occasion, and who would watch for the arrival of 
any of the refugees, were assisted by a number of the 
Paris detectives. A naval guard also was established by 
the boats of the squadron at Spithead, and no craft of 
any description was permitted to approach within three 
miles of the shore at Osborne during the stay of their 
imperial Majesties. The Queen and Prince Albert will 
return the visit some ten days or a fortnight hence, and 
then, northward, ho! for Balmoral. 

The death of W. F. A. Delane, Esq., which was an- 
nounced last week, has been mistaken in some quarters 
for that of the editor of the Times, Mr. John Delane, son 


to the deceased. The mistake is caused partly by the | 


fact that the late Mr. Delane was for many years con- 
nected with the Times; never, however, as editor, but as 
“manager.” To the duties of that post he brought abil- 
ity of a high order, great energy, intense zeal and devo- 
tion to his work, a resolution that the Times should have 


no equal, nor even a rival, in British journalism, and a | 


determination to suffer no considerations of false economy 
to prevent him from securing the highest talent and the 
earliest and fullest information on every subject of the | 
day. In his efforts and his pecuniary liberality for the 


Piterary 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Rev. J. H. Pitezel, of the Michigan conference, 
has just issued, at the Western Book Concern, his notes 
and observations upon his “Ning YEARS’ MISSIONARY 
Lire 1n THE Lake Superior ReGion ”—12mo., 450 pp., 
with illustrations, $1. Few portions of our country are 
now atiracting more attention than this rapidly develop- 
ing section. Among the remnant of the old and warlike 
Indian nations once inhabiting that country, our mis- 
sionaries have labored to bring, if possible, a perishing 
race to the knowledge of Christ. To this holy work Mr. 
Pitezel devoted, at the call of the Church, nine years of 
active, laborious, and suecessful effort. He tells his story 
in a practical, common-sense way. He invents no fic- 
tions, varnishes no tales. Nevertheless, the Christian 


attainment of this object, he was worthily seconded by 

the late Mr. Walter, the principal proprietor; and under 
| their joint direction so completely revolutionized and so 
; Cnormously improved was the system of English journal- 
| ism—for all the other journals imitated the Times at a 
humble distance—that it has Leen said with truth, that 
what Stephenson did for railroads and Rowland Hill for 
| the post-office, Walter and Delane—the latter especially— 
| did for the Times and for journalism generally. Mr. 
Delane held the office of “manager” from 1830 to 1847. 
Mr. John Delane, the present editor of the Times, seems 
fully to inherit the immense energy of his father. Every 
night at nine o’clock he takes his seat in the editorial 
chair in Printing-House Square, which he does not quit 
till five in the morning. During the hunting season he 
then repairs, two or three times a week, not to bed, but 
to his bath, and two hours later may be seen cantering 
down to Croydon, sixteen miles off, in his scarlet hunting- 
coat, to join the fox-hounds. The chase ended, he can- 
ters back to town, changes his horse, takes a gallop in 
the park, rides down to the public offices, has an inter- 
view probably with one or two cabinet ministers, rides 
thence to Printing-House square, cogitating by the way 
the subjects for to-morrow’s articles, dispatches a note to 
each of the leader-writers on duty for the day, assigning 
him the subject of his article, goes home to dinner, then 
probably drives down to Parliament for a couple of hours, 
reaches Printing-House Square again for the night at 
nine, receives, say at ten o’clock, the “copy” of the three 
leaders he has ordered, makes such alterations in each as 
he sees fit, probably dashes off a supplementary leader 
himself on the debate he has just heard in the Commons, 
spends the remainder of the night over correspondence, 
proofs, and so forth; at five in the morning, or there- 
abouts, gives the royal assent to the paper of the day by 
writing his name on the proof-sheets—the printer’s au- 
thority to go to press with it—and is off once more to 
bed or to the hunt, as the case may be. As he has been 
editor of the Times now for close on twenty years, and 
as his father was only sixty-three years of age when he 
died last week, it will be apparent that he must have 
commenced to wield the thunders of the Times when lit- 
| tle more than a stripling. 





Hotices, 


reader will find deep interest in tracing the every-day 
life of a missionary in such a work. 


A COLLECTION of critical essays upon such characters 
as De Quincey, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Ruskin, Hugh 
Miller, Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray, and the ‘sisters 
Bronte, executed with taste and skill, combining strong 
thought, thorough and sharp analysis, bold and discrim- 
inating expression, will do something more than gratify 
a passing hour; it will win for itself a place in English 
literature. This honor we award to the recent work 
of Mr. Bayne, [Essays in Biography and Criticism. By 
Peter Bayne, M. A. First Series. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 12mo., pp. 426. For sale by G. 8S. Blanchard, 
Cincinnati,} while at the same time we utter many notes 
of dissent as we glance along his pages. His ideas are 
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expressed in a manner that savors somewhat of the dog- 
matic; but his style is so clear, his expression so earnest, 
sincere, and manly, that we almost forget the dogmatism. 
We almost pardon his exaggerated admiration of some 
of his subjects for the same reason. We take this work 
as an earnest of still better things yet to be achieved by 
the author in an important department of English liter- 
ature. 


Ir would seem that the memory of that wonderfully 
gifted man—John Summerfield—would never lose its 
magic hold upon the public sympathy. His biography, 
written by William M. Willett, has just been issued by 
Lippencott & Co., Philadelphia. Dr. Richer, in his Life 
of Rev. Wm. Black, says of Summerfield : “ At the age 
of twenty-three his mind exhibited a harmony and an 
expansion which very rarely anticipate the meridian of 
life. The unearthly invigoration of the love of Christ 
affords the only satisfactory solution of the rapid devel- 
opment of his uncommon mental energies. Though a 
diligent student, time had not permitted him to attain 
maturity of scholarship, but he possessed in a high de- 
gree all the attributes of a mind of the first order. His 
understanding was clear, his judgment discriminating, 
and his imagination so vigorous and susceptible, that it 
cost him no effort to fling the tints and hues of vitality 
over the abstractions of truth, and thereby to impart to 
the most commonplace topics all the freshness and inter- 
est of originality. The natural effect of his thrilling 
eloquence was materially aided by a person and manner 
the most graceful, and an aspect of angelic benignity ; 
its moral charm was the demonstration and power of 
that divine Spirit 


*Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire.’ ” 


THe Messrs. Harper have recently issued “THe Srv- 
DENT’S GipBon.” It is in fact Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire abridged, with additions, embrac- 
ing the researches of recent commentators. The work is 
edited by William Smith, LL. D., of London, and is 
illustrated with one hundred engravings on wood. A 
cotemporary says: “Dr. Smith has made the abridg- 
ment—which, including the addenda, was a difficult task— 
with the skill and ability which are stamped upon his 
other historical works. Regarding very truly the rank 
to which the great work of Gibbon is entitled, as ‘nearly 
a complete history of the world, for a period of more 
than twelve centuries,’ his aim has been to adapt it not 
only to a wider circulation, but as a more convenient 
compend and book of reference for the student himself. 
He has, besides, purged this from the objectionable 
sneers at the Christian religion by which that, in some 
of its parts, is disfigured. While Gibbon’s great history 
is immortal, and, as unabridged, must ever hold an in- 
dispensable place in the library of the student, this will 
be welcome also, and specially so to a multitude, from 
whom a work so voluminous is almost necessarily ex- 
cluded.” For sale by Derby, Demarest & Harper, Cin- 
cinnati. 


THE same publishers have also issued MARRIED OR | 


Sincie, by the author of “Hope Leslie,” “Redwood,” 
ete., in two volumes, which are for sale as above. The 
work draws exceedingly accurate portraits of social life, 
and is quite readable. The troubles and perplexities of 
married life are brought out in a strong light in the 


| story; yet the grand result—conclusion, we would say, 
| if it was in the argument form—is in favor of that state. 
The style of the work is elaborate and polished—evincing 
the same painstaking care as well as high order of talent 
seen in the earlier publications of the author. 


THE Wisk Master-BvuiLper is the title of a discourse 
prepared by the lamented Mercein with a view to its de- 
livery before the New York conference, to which office he 
had been appointed. But before the period of its de- 
livery arrived its gifted author had passed away from 
among us. The discourse was delivered by another be- 
fore the conference, and ordered to be published. It 
lacks the finishing touches of its author, but presents 
points and arguments of great force. 


Cincinnati GuIDE AND Business Direcrory.—We 
are indebted to the editor and publisher, Mr. F. W. 
Hurtt, for a copy of this valuable manual. The design 
of the work is to exhibit a full and correct statement of 
the business resources of the city—giving the name and 
location of every business firm appropriately classified, 
and also of the public institutions, churches, etc. Among 
the illustrations we observe one exhibiting a front and 
another an interior view of Union Chapel. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Tae WEsTMINSTER, for July, contains, 1. Ancient Po- 
litical Economy. 2. The English Courts of Law. 3. 
Suicide in Life and Literature. 4. French Politics, Past 
and Present. 5. The Sonnets of Shakspeare. 6. “Mani- 
fest Destiny” of the American Union. 7. The Tes- 
timony of the Rocks. 8. Naples and Diplomatic In- 
tervention. 9. The Life of George Stephenson. 10. 
Cotemporary Literature. 


Dr. Datty’s baccalaureate, delivered to the graduating 
class of the Indiana University, has been laid upon our 
table. As our eye fell upon the singular title—Zaru- 
naTH Pa-A-NE-aH—we almost involuntarily reiterated, 
Zaphnath Paaneah; what a theme! But when we re- 
member that this was the name given to Joseph by Pha- 
raoh, when he made him Prime Minister among the peo- 
ple, we discover its significance and appropriateness, 
The importance of such a character, its essential ele- 
ments, and the discipline necessary to its attainment are 
the points discussed in this discourse. 


OrrersEIN Untversiry.—This institution, under the 
supervision of the United Brethren in Christ, is located 
at Westerville,O. BR. M. Walker, A. M.,is the acting 
President. Ladies are admitted to the full course. Total 
number of students, 219. 


Tue Iowa ConFERENCE SEMINARY is located at Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. Rev. S. M. Fellows, A. M., is Principal, 
and is assisted by six teachers. Students: gentlemen, 
175: ladies, 113: total, 288. 


Toe Beaver FemMate Seminary is located on the 
| Ohio river twenty-five miles below Pittsburg. It was 
| opened in the spring of 1856, and has six teachers and 
one hundred and six students. 


Heppine Seminary AND FemaLe CoLiece.—This in- 
stitution is located at Abingdon, Knox county, Ill. Its 
| first annual catalogue shows an aggregate of 183 stu- 
| dents. Rev. N. C. Lewis, A. M., is the Principal. 
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Stems, Biterarp, Scientific, and Beligions. 


Ovr De.ecates To ENGLanp.—Bishop Simpson and 
Dr. M’Clintock give the Church at home full benefit of 
their experiences and observations abroad, as they are 
writing weekly letters to nearly all our papers. Their 
reception in England and Ireland seems to have been 
most cordial, and the impression they are making abroad 
is evidently most favorable to our Church and country. 
We use the present tense, though they both will proba- 
bly have reached this country before our paragraph 
reaches our readers. 

The session of the Wesleyan conference was organized 
by the choice of Rev. F. A. West for President, and Rev. 
Dr. Hannah for Secretary. Both were elected by large 
majorities. 

The conference filled up the vacancies which had been 
caused during the year by death and superannuation in 
the “Legal Hundred,” by seniority and by nomination, 
as follows: By Seniority.—John Geden, in the place of 
William Barton, deceased; Robert Day, in the place of 
Joseph Cusworth, deceased; James Mowat, in the place 
of Richard Moody, deceased ; Wm. Kelk, in the place of 
Edward Anwyl, deceased; Samuel Allen, in the place of 
W. Jewett, superannuated ; Rich. Tabraham, in the place 
of John Rigg, deceased. 

By Nomination.—H. H. Chettle, in place of Ambrose 
Freeman, deceased; Robert S. Hardy, in place of W. 
Worth, superannuated. 


OREGON TO BE A State.—The citizens of Oregon are 
taking the preliminary steps for the admission of that 
territory into the sisterhood of the states. The Pacific 
Christian Advocate gives the names of the members— 
fifty-five in number—of the convention to form a consti- 
tution, and says that more than two-thirds of them are 
understood to be in favor of making Oregon a free state. 
To this end brother Pearne has battled nobly, unawed 
by the demagogue clamor about “ministers meddling in 
politics.” The Pacific Christian Advocate, published at 
Salem, Oregon territory, by the way, is a capital paper. 


Tae WesLeyan Universiry.—At the late Commence- 
ment of this institution thirty young mem received the 
degree of A. B., and fourteen that of A. M., in course. 
The honorary A. M. was conferred upon Rev. H. J. Fox, 
of Ashland, N. Y., Rev. L. D. Barrows, Pittsburg, Penn., 
Rev. J. C. Vandereook and Rev. J. H. Johnson, of Can- 
‘ada; that of D. D. upon Rev. H. Pickard, of Sackville, 
N.B. After the Commencement exercises were over, at 
a special meeting of the Board, President Smith resigned 
his post, and Rev. Joseph Cummings, D. D., was unani- 
mously chosen as his successor. Dr. Cummings has for 
several years presided over the Genesee College with 
eminent ability and success. Dr. Haven, of the Herald, 
says of Dr. Cummings: “His scholarship, talents, devo- 
tion to education, and to the interests of the Church, his 
eloquence and industry, and especially his magical influ- 
ence over young men, combine to fit him for the presi- 
dency of our oldest and leading university.” The Wes- 
leyan University seéiiig now to be in the full tide of 
prosperity—being well, though not munificently, en- 
dowed, and enjoying a larger patronage than ever before. 





WesLeYaNn METHODISM IN AUSTRALIA.—The Austra- 
lian connection now comprises one hundred and twenty- 
seven ministers, exclusive of eighteen native missionaries 
in the South Seas, and a membership of 21,425 and 
2,585 probationers. The number of stated attendants 
upon the Wesleyan ministry exceeds that of any other 
Church, and the number of communicants is equal to 
that of all other Protestant Churches put together. Pre- 
paratory schools have already been established in great 
numbers for the education of the people. A college has 
also been established at Tasmania, and measures are in 
progress for the erection of two others—one at Sidney 
and the other at Melbourne. There is a loud call for 
both ministers and teachers to carry forward the great 
work in that promising field. They call for at least 
twenty-seven additional missionaries, and say that both 
fields of labor and a support would be immediately forth- 
coming for that number. 


LITERARY ANNIVERSARIES.—The two grand charac- 
teristics of our literary anniversaries this year have been 
the small number of literary honors bestowed—a charac- 
teristie worthy of all commendation—and the great num- 
ber of changes in the departments of instruction. This 
latter fact indicates the existence of a cause or of causes 
which will not fail to work deleterious effects. Our edu- 
cators must be better supported. 


Deata or Dr. Toomas Dick.—This eminent man died 
at his residence, near Dundee, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three. He first became known to the public, 
more than thirty years ago, as the author of “ The Chris- 
tian Philosopher.” The success of that volume induced 
him to devote himself to literature especially in connec- 
tion with science. His principal works, in addition to 
the above, are “The Advancement of Society,” the “ Phi- 
losophy of a Future Life,” and “the Philosophy of Relig- 
ion.” His publications have been mueh read in this 
country, and at the same time the purity of his character 
has begotten a wide sympathy forhim. For the last seven 
or eight years Dr. Dick has been living in a state of penu- 
ry—supported mainly by the liberality of a number of 
gentlemen in Dundee. The efforts to procure a pension 
for him from the Literary Fund were successful only a 
short time before his death, and then only about $250 per 
annum were awarded. 


Deatu or Eveene Sux.—About the same time with 
Dr. Dick, died the celebrated French novelist. The son 
of acelebrated physician and anatomist, Sue was early 
accustomed to the dissipation of Parisian life. The es- 
tate left him by his father was speedily wasted, and then 
he betook himself to the work of novel-writing. Sue’s 
writings possess, in addition to high literary merit, a 
strange power of fascinating the interest of the reader. 
He is one of those writers who, under the guise of expos- 
ing the wrongs and vindicating the rights of the laboring 
masses, would sap the very foundations of all religion, 
if not of all morality. The only works of his that will 
live—and of them we more than doubt—are the “ Mys- 
teries of Paris” and the “Wandering Jew.” It was a 
truthful criticism on his productions—and one that ought 
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to condemn them to be unread forever—that “the reader 
of Sue will reel with mental intoxication, and when the 
first fever of excitement is allayed, the honor of man 
and the virtue of woman will, in his estimation, have 
lost somewhat of their sanctity.” 

The pecuniary profits of his works was immense. But 
how were they used by this champion of the poor, toil- 
ing masses? A Parisian journal tells us “his residence 
was a palace which a prince might envy, adorned with 
costly scuJptures and paintings, and all the luxuries 
which modern art could furnish. His hair-dresser waited 
on him twice a day. He sat down to his writing-table 
to depict the miseries of the poor with his hands incased 
in a pair of Jouvin’s best fitting and most exquisite 
gloves. His apparel was without a speck, and choicely 
scented. Something of the same kind is told of other 
writers—of Buffon and Bulwer, for instance ; but Sue’s 
effeminacy and foppery surpassed that of any author of 
whom we have any record. Yet with all his exquisite 
care he was ccarse and repulsive. His talents were great, 
but miserably perverted. The sooner his productions 
sink into oblivion the better will it be for that humanity 
whose cause he affected to plead.” 


PROTESTANTISM IN SaRDIn1A.—Great efforts are now 
being made, by Protestant ministers and colporteurs, to 
spread the truth in Sardinia. Bible depositories are 
being established in almost every town of importance, 
and thousands of Bibles are distributed among the people. 

In the mean time the priests are aroused and are put- 
ting forth the most vigorous exertions to counteract 
these movements. They employ violent language and 
instigate the ignorant populace, over whom they have 
influence, to acts of violence. In various places riots 
have occurred. At Fara the priest manifested his sym- 
pathy with the rioters openly. At Novi a Bible colpor- 
teur was assailed by a mob, and was rescued by the 
police. In the Tuscan village of Bito a barber by the 
name of Maffuoli was persecuted for having turned Prot- 
estant. The priest forbade all Catholics to go to his 
shop, and for five days he was shut up in his house. 
But when a lawyer, engaged by him, pleaded his cause 
before a court of Florence, the persecution was officially 
stopped, and the priests, the police, and the delegate of 
the province had to announce that it was not lawful to 
mob the Protestants. 

But notwithstanding these persecutions Protestantism 
is rapidly ga‘ning ground. In Florence and its immedi- 
ate vicinity, it is stated on good authority that not less 
than 10,000 persons have either openly embraced the 
Protestant faith or been brought under its influence. 
The very persecutions are tending to bring it to the 
knowledge of the people. Thus the wrath of man is 
made to praise God. 


ENGRAVING OF THE BisHors.—A new and superb litho- 
graph of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has just been issued by Middleton, Wallace & Co., of 
Cincinnati. Bishop Hedding, the lately deceased senior 
Bishop, oeeupies the center, and the seven, who consti- 
tute the present bench of bishops, cirele around in order. 
The likenesses, for the most part, are strikingly exact, 
and are certainly executed in the highest style of the 
art. A tinted border blends the whole into harmony and 
gives a fine finish to the picture. It is the design of the 
enterprising publishing house to have this-picture on sale 
at our Book Concerns and Depositories, so that it may 





be easily obtained. Placed in a frame it will make o 
beautiful parlor ornament, and may be had at the low 
price of two dollars. 


Dovcias JERROLD, just deceased, was undersized in 
stature—stooped so much as almost to appear hump- 
backed—had goggling green eyes, sand-colored hair, and, 
judging from his portraits, a severe and satirical air of 
countenance. Before his death he stood at the head of 
living English wits. 


THomas CARLYLE is a thin, slight man, with hair 
which was once black, but which sixty years have 
changed. It is said that not one of his features, taken 
separately, is good. His forehead is frightfully low, and 
yet his whole face, though ordinary, indicates a man of 
ability. 


Tae Free Lasorer’s ARGUMENT.—Very few seem to 
be aware of the comparative agricultural products of the 
free and the slave states. Many seem to have the idea 
that cotton is really the most valuable product of cur 
country. Let such examine the following table: 

HAY CROP OF THE FREE STATES—1850. 
pie Lk Renee rs en $142,138,998 
SUNDRY PRODUCTS OF THE SLAVE STATES—1850. 
Cotton, 2.445,779 bales, at $32.00, is $78,264,922 





Tebacco, 185,028,906 Ths. 10,“ 18,502,390 
Rice, (rough.) 215,313,497 Ibs. * 04,“ 8,612,639 
Hay, 1,137,784 tuns © 11.20, 12,743,180 
Hemp, 34,673 tuns 112.00, 3,883,376 
Cane Sugar, 237,133,000 Ibs. “ 07,“ 16,599,210 
——$138,605,723 
Balance in favor of the free states.............++++. $3,533,276 


It will be seen that the value of the hay crop alone in 
the free states exceeds that of the siz staple productions 
of the south. That we may apprehend the full force of 
this comparison, we must remember that the area of the 
slave states is 928,022 square miles against 455,344 in the 
free states, excepting California. 


BreraNnGER.—The death of the great national lyrical 
poet has created a profound sensation in France. Hijs 
death occasioned a contest between the Imperialists and 
the Republicans, as to who should do honor to his mem- 
ory, or, rather, who should make “political capital” out 
of his death. The Emperor succeeded in preventing his 
opponents from making a demonstration on the occasion 
by a ruse which will scarcely increase his own popularity. 
The English Baptist Magazine says: “Of the wit, na- 
ivete, and musical ring of the Chansons of Beranger it 
would be difficult to speak too highly; as difficult would 
it be to reprobate too severely the impiety and licentious- 
ness which pollute them. They abound in passages fit 
only for Holywell-street. It affords a strange illustration 
of the state of morality in France, that such a man 
should be made the hero of a national demonstration. 
We have felt no little surprise at the unqualified applause 
bestowed upon him by some, even of our religious papers. 
We can only account for it on the supposition that they 
praise what they have never read.” 


Warer-Lenses.—In Paris, two ingenious Frenchmen 
have made a successful attempt to improve water-lenses. 
They have overcome the difficulties which have hitherto 
caused failure, and produce lenses, as we are told, which 
“have the purity and perfection, nearly, without the cost 
of lenses of solid glass.” This ss is likely to prove 
beneficial in more ways than one; for a water-lens prop- 
erly illuminated will send its light to a distance of ten or 
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twelve miles—the very thing, as it would seem, for rail- 
way signals, and for ships navigating the coast. 


A New Mernop or CLeaninea Siiver.—A desidera- 
tum long sought for has now been achieved; that is, a 
means of perfectly cleaning articles of silver without 
injury to the metal. It is the discovery of Professor 
Bottger,a German. Take a glass or glazed vessel sufli- 
ciently large for the purpose; fill it with a strong solu- 
tion of borax or of caustic potash; drop into it an inner 
vessel made of zinc and pierced with holes as a sieve. 
Then take your silver, plunge it into the liquid, moving 
it up and down, being careful that at each plunge it 
comes into contact with the zinc. The effect is magical ; 
for under the combined action of the solution and of the 
electricity evolved by the contact of the two metals, the 
silver loses all its dirt and discolorations, and becomes as 
bright as when first manufactured. Should it not be 
convenient to use the inner vessel of zinc, the cleansing 
may be accomplished by sinking the silver in the solu- 
tion, and stirring it about with a small rod of zine. It 
is essential to success that the two metals touch each 
other frequently. 


A New Kinp or Diamonv.—That diamond is nothing 
but the substance of charcoal, or carbon in a crystallized 
state, is a fact pretty generally known; but that there is 
another elementary substance called boron, which bears a 
strong analogy to carbon, is less so, perhaps, because 
boron has hitherto been obtained in such small quanti- 
ties that it is still a curiosity even in the laboratory of 
the chemist. MM. Wobler and Deville havo lately made 
most interesting experiments upon this body, from which 
it appears that it can exist in three states, exactly cor- 
responding to those of carbon; namely, the amorphous, 
the graphitic, and the crystallized state. In order to 
obtain the latter, 100 grammes—34 ounces—of boric 
acid und 80 of aluminum are exposed, during five hours, 
to a violent fire in a black crucible coated with charcoal- 
powder. The mass is then left to cool; and on breaking 
the crucible, two distinct strata come to view—one con- 
sisting of vitrified boric acid, or boracic acid containing 
some alumina; and the other of aluminum in a metallic 
state, mixed up with crystals of boron. To separate the 
latter, this metallic mass is treated with boiling caustic 
soda, to dissolve the metal; then with boiling hydrochlo- 
ric acid, to carry off the iron which may have been sepa- 
rated from the plumbago of the crucible; and, lastly, 
with a mixture of nitric and hydrofluoric acid, to dissolve 
the silicium left by the soda. After this the boron is 
obtained pure in three varieties of crystals; namely, 1. 
Black and opaque lamingw, which will cut diamond, 
though not so well as diamond-powder. 2. Long pris- 
matic crystals, perfectly transparent, and as brilliant as 
diamonds, but not so bard as the former variety; if 
without flaws, they might be used for jewelry, 3. Very 
minute but distinct crystals of a red chocolate color, 
and quite as hard as diamond. They may be used as 
diamond-powder, and give a fine polish.—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 


Lawrence University.—This institution sent out 
this year its first class of graduates—consisting of three 
ladies and four gentlemen. The ladies took the full 
course, and received the regular bachelor’s degree. The 
University is beautifWity located in Appleton, Wis., at 
the falls of the lower Fox river. In the collegiate de- 
partment there is a total of one hundred and sixty; in 





the preparatory, two hundred and fifty-four—total, four 
hundred and fourteen. Rev. E. Cooke, D. D., is the 
President. Appleton is not only a place of rare beauty 
and healthiness, but it is destined to become a place of 
great importance. The rapids afford inexhaustible water- 
power, which is being rapidly employed. A ship canal 
around these falls opens up water communication with 
Green Bay and the great lakes in one direction, and with 
the Wisconsin and Mississippi riversin another. Several 
railroads will also make this a radiating point. 


Itu1nois WESLEYAN University.—The Rev. 0. S. 
Munsell, A. M., has been elected President of this insti- 
tution. The college is located at Bloomington, Illinois, 
in the very heart of a region of inexhaustible fertility. 


Tre Hamuine Universiry, located at Red Wing, Min- 
nesota, is named for ex-Bishop Hamline, from whom it 
received the munificent donation of $25,000. The Rev. 
B. F. Crary, A. M., has been called to the presidency. 
Brother Crary is a devoted student and a man of indomi- 
table energy of character. He has worked his way to a 
high and honorable position in Indiana. May he be even 
more successful in this new field of labor and usefulness! 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE.—The Con- 
stitution of the United States decreed that the slave- 
trade should not be prohibited by Congress prior to the 
year 1808. This decree was incorporated into the Con- 
stituiion at the instance of South Carolina, and in oppo- 
sition to the wish of several of the other southern states, 
which were in favor of suppressing the inhuman traffic 
at once. 

As the time approached when suppression would be- 
come constitutional, Congress, on March 2, 1807, passed 
an act prohibiting the importation of slaves into a port 
or place within the jurisdiction of the United States 
from and after January 1, 1808. From that time the 
commerce in slaves became contraband. But being still 
carried on clandestinely, a new act was passed April 20, 
1818, with additional penalties. Another act still was 
passed the next year, authorizing the President to em- 
ploy the armed vessels of the country, on the American 
and African coasts, to seize slavers, and an appropriation 
of $100,000 was made for the purpose of carrying out 
this latter act. The infamous traffic still continuing, on 
May 15, 1820, Congress declared the slave-trade to be 
piracy, and that all persons convicted of it should suffer 
the penalty of death. Finally, in May, 1828, and in 
May, 1830, each time $30,000 were appropriated by Con- 
gress for its suppression. Doubtless the United States 
will adhere to the position heretofore maintained in refer- 
ence to this traffic. 


Save a Movururvy.—It results from an ingenious cal- 
culation put forward by Mr. George Dornbusch, that, 
supposing every individual in a population of thirty mill- 
ions, to take a mouthful of food every day less than he 
should in time of plenty, say one ounce of flour daily 
less, the saving would amount to 1,875,000 pounds, or 
6,697 sacks of two hundred and eighty pounds daily, or 
to 46,879 sacks weekly, and in the course of one year the 
consumption would be reduced by 2,437,808 sacks of 280 
pounds each. 

Massacavserts Coiiecres.—Harvard University in 
221 years has received $216,000 from the state ; Williams 
College in 64 years has received $46,500 ; and Amherst 
in 32 years has received $25,000 from the state. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


A Lerrer From Dr. Apam Ciarke.—The intro- 
ductory note will show how we came into possession of 
the subjoined interesting letter from Dr. Adam Clarke : 


New York, Aveust 23, 1857. 
Dear Doctor,—While spending a Sabbath with a friend 
in Newark, N. J., the lady of the house handed me her 
portfolio, containing several autograph letters of Wesley, 
Wilberforce, Clarke, Coke, Benson, and others, none of 
which had ever been published. One of these autographs 
struck me with peculiar interest, and I thought it would 
prove a valuable contribution to the Ladies’ Repository. 

I have copied it for your disposal. W. P. 8. 


“Sunpay MorninG, January 29, 1809. 

“ Dear Sister Howden,—I was truly sorry to see the 
affliction and afterward to hear of the death of your 
lovely child. In this way my heart has sometimes bled, 
and I am satisfied that parents alone can feel a parent’s 
sorrow3, or a parent’s joys ; and although a good man in 
Yorkshire has said, ‘It is easy to bury other people’s 
children,’ yet I have suffered so much in burying my own, 
that I felt it quite natural to sympathize with those who 
are called to make such sacrifices. I know that God can 
do nothing either improper or unkind, and if we can re- 
solve events of this nature into acts of his will or dispen- 
sations of his particular providence, we may then rest 
satisfied that what is done is best ; God will not give us 
a reason for what he does, either in granting blessings or 
removing those we had. He will have us to exercise 
faith in his wisdom and goodness, and trust him for all 
such matters, till that time in which, with new bodies 
and glorified souls, we shall be able to comprehend the 
information relative to the dispensations of his provi- 
dence, which his wisdom and goodness will then freely 
impart. I have often prayed to God, that if he fore- 
saw that any of my children should live to sin and perish 
forever, that he would be graciously pleased to remove 
them, whatever I might suffer on that account. When, 
therefore, I lost a child, and I was tempted to murmur, 
and charge God foolishly, I was checked by a considera- 
tion of my prayer, and my heart deeply felt the child is 
removed from the evil to come. While, therefore, the 
father felt the deepest distress, the man and the Chris- 
tian bowed down with reverence and submission to the 
gracious determinations of all-wise, all-good, and all- 
merciful God. From these considerations, and from these 
alone have I derived lessons of submission and comfort. 
From the silly and vile reasons which are given ordina- 
rily in such cases, I derived nothing but disgust— 
and as to wordy comforts and comforters, what are they ? 
May God almighty bless you and your husband and chil- 
dren; and may those that remain be an ornament and 
comfort to you; and in that place of eternal blesscdness, 
where whatsoever is laid up is forever secure, may you 
find all that are gone before, and know each other in the 
light of the Lord! 

“Tam, my dear sister, yours and your husband’s, very 
affectionately, ApamM CLARKE.” 


QvoraTtion By Sr. Pau. From AristorLe.—Menan- 
der—1 Cor. xv, 23—Aratus—Acts xvii, 283—and Epimeni- 





des—Tit. i, 12—are the three authors usually mentioned 
as quoted by St. Paul; but he has also adopted the 
phraseology of Aristotle in Galatians v, 23, and Romans 
ii, 2, where he says: “‘ Against such there is No law,” and 
“they are a law unto themselves.” For Aristotle—Pol. 
iii, 13—speaking of men “supereminent in virtue— 
dizpipoy xar’ doerne vrwpBcany”’—says, “xara dt Thy Totcd- 
Tov CUR tot vOUos’ auto pap sivt vouor.” And St. Paul, 
enumerating the spiritual fruits of righteousness, says in 
the same words, “x2ta tly To1odTav cue tots vopo¢;” 23 
also, when speaking of Gentiles, who, not having the 
law of Moses, do by nature the things contained in that 
law; these, says St. Paul, in the words of Aristotle, 
‘‘gaurois sizs vesoc—are a law unto themselves.” The 
only difference in the phraseology is the omission by St. 
Paul of the particles Js and 7ap, and the substitution of 
tzutcis for avtoi. Both are treating on the same subject, 
although each contemplates it from very different points 
of view.—English Notes and Queries. 


A JEU D’ESPRIT OF THE OLDEN TimeE.—Mr. Pugin, in 
his Contrasts, asserted that there was no Christian archi- 
tecture but the Gothic. This gave rise to the following 
jeu d’esprit, which made some little noise in its day. It 
is quaint enough in its style, and will sufficiently indi- 
cate the date and occasion of its origin : 


“0! have you seen the work just out, 
Ey Pugin, the great Builder? 
* Architectural Contrasts’ he’s made out 
Poor Protestants to bewilder. 


The Catholic Church, she never knew, 
Till Mr. Pugin taught her, 

That Orthodoxy had to do 
At all with bricks and mortar. 


But now, ’tis clear to me and all, 
Since he’s published his lecture, 

No church is Catholic at all 
Without Gothic Architecture! 


In fact he quite turns up his nose 
At any style that's racent; 

The Gracian, too, he plainly shows 
Is wicked, and undacent. 


There ’s not a bit of pious taste 
Iver since the Reformation; 

°T was Harry th’ Eighth, the nasty baste, 
That introduced the Gracian. 


When they ¢enied the Truth outright 
Of Papal Domination ; 

They threw in the ‘Composite ’— 
That great Abomination. 


Next thing their friends to build ‘dozing pens’ 
In the most systematic way go; [pews,] 
They ’d be kilt, they say, the other way, 
With rheumatics, or lumbago. 


Some raise a front up to the street, 
Like could Westminster Abbey; 

But thin they think the Lord to cheat, 
And build the back part shabby. 


For stuccoed bricks, and sich-like tricks, 
At present all the rage ia; 

They took no one in, those fine ould min! 
In the ‘ pious’ middle ages!” 
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Buive-Srocx1nc.—The term blue-stocking, now ap- 
plied to a pedantic, or independent-minded woman, is 
said to have derived its origin from Mrs. Stillingfleet, 
who lived toward the close of last century. She con- 
stantly wore blue stockings, and her company was highly 
prized in certain female assemblies, thence denominated, 
“ Blue-Stocking Clubs.” These little societies were com- 
posed of persons distinguished in general for their rank, 
talents, or respectable character, who met for the sole 


purpose of conversation; and were different in no respect | 


from other parties, except that the company did not play 
cards. 


When such ladies as Mrs. Boscawen, Lady Mary Wort- | 


ley Montagu, Elizabetl Carter, and Hannah More met 
together there was other talk than mere gossip or tattle. 
These conversational reunions were sources of profit as 
well as of pleasure ; and much of the strength and clear- 
ness of style which these ladies exhibit in their writings, 
may be traced, perhaps, to their literary encounters. 
Mrs. Hannah More makes the “ Blue-Stockings” the 
subject of one of her poems. 5. W. W. 


Tarts orn Pies ?—The philological sensitiveness of a 
young matron is daily being harrowed by what she calls 
the improper use of the word “pie.” 

“Tt is a tart, my dear,” says the lady, when her lord 
offers fruit pasty under the name of “ gooseberry-pie.” 
“Pie,” reiterates her spouse; “I like English—tarte or 
tourte are not English; besides, in my earliest education, 
on high authority, I learned that A represented apple- 
pie; now quote in reply.” Here the lady fails; but in 
defense starts an etymological disquisition: “Pie, from 
pica, from pix, signifies mottled or spotied as by pitch ; 
party-colored or speckled, not homogeneous or simple. 
Applied to a bird, it gives the distinguishing name to the 
magpie—pied or speckled bird that chatters—‘ mag,’ be- 
ing ‘chatter,’ not the abbreviation of ‘Margaret.’ Ap- 
plied to a horse, it means one marked with two or more 
patches of color; to a buffoon, one dressed in motley. 
The word indicates a variety of component parts. We 
hear of venison pasty, the dish of the nobles at the high 
tables; but of the humble-pie, the dish of the serfs. 
The former used to consist of the flesh alone ; the latter 
was made up of the entrails, heart, tripe, etc., called 
humbles—and hence termed pie. The word pie might 
be used of any heterogeneous compound, a pasty of con- 
glomerated orts. The word is inapplicable to a dish hav- 
ing but one main ingredient. Tart, however, when ap- 
plied to a pasty, betokens a viand of such succulent 
vegetables as possess trist juices, and offer some gusta- 
tory acerbity—tart fruits. You may employ the word 
‘pie,’ when addressing the vulgar, in the place of ‘tart,’ 
as conveying the most approximate idea of the intended 
article to the minds of the unlettered ; but such language 
is only pardonable then.” Thus the lady. The gentle- 
man, distrasting the confessions of a tortured etymology, 
again asks for quotations, and declines the engagement 
on other grounds, 


Curtain Lecrure.—This phrase, which has acquired 
so much celebrity of late, if we may credit a contributor 
to the English Notes and Queries, is of quite an early 
origin. He says: “I have before me a small, but rare 
volume; some account of: which may be interesting. 
Here is the title: _ » 

“*A Curtaine Lecture: as it is read by a Countrey 
Farmer’s Wife to her Good Man; by a Country Gentle- 





woman or Lady to her Esquire or Knight; by a Soldier’s 
Wife to her Captain or Lievtenant; by a Citizen’s or 
Tradesman’s Wife to her Husband; by a Court Lady to 
her Lord. Concluding with an imitable—sie—Lecture, 
read by a Queen to her Soucraigne Lord and King. Lon- 
don: printed for John Aston, and are to be sold at his 
Shop, at the sign of the Bull’s Head in Cateaton-street. 
1638.’ 

“Then follows the dedication : 

“* To the generous Reader, but especially to Bachelours 

and Virgins. 

“‘This Age affording more Poets than Patrons—for 
nine Muses may trauel long ’ere they can find one Mecw- 
nas-—made me at a stand to whom I might commend the 
dedication of this small Tractate, especially bearing this 
Title. To any Matron I durst not, though never so mod- 
est; lest her conscience might allege unto her shee had 
been guilty of reading the like Lectures. To a Married 
man I feared to do it, lest having been often terrified 
with his Curtaine clamours, I might rather adde to his 
affliction, than insinuate into his affection. Therefore to 
you, O single Batchelours, and singular Virgins, I recom- 
mend both the patronage and perusal of these papers ; 
and the rather, because in you it can neither breed dis- 
trust, nor beget distaste; the Maides not coming yet to 
read, nor the Young men to be Auditors. But howsoever 
I proclaime this work free from all offense, either to the 
single or the double,’ ete. 7. H” 


O.p Jeremy BentHam.—A curious disposition was 
made of the body of old Jeremy Bentham, if we may 
eredit a recent English journal. The statement is as 
follows. Can it be correct? 

“Tt was a part of Jeremy Bentham’s will, that his 
body should be devoted to the purpose of improving the 
science of anatomy, and in consequence it was laid on the 
table of the anatomical school in Webb-street, Borough. 
In compliance with Mr. Bentham’s wish, Dr. Southwood 
Smith delivered a lecture on the occasion. After the 
usual anatomical demonstrations, a skeleton was made of 
the bones, which was stuffed out to fit Bentham’s own 
clothes, and a wax likeness, made by a distinguished 
French artist, fitted to the trunk. This figure was 
seated on the chair which he usually occupied, with one 
hand holding the walking-stick, called Dapple, his con- 
stant companion whenever he went abroad. The whole 
was inclosed in a mahogany case, with folding glass-doors, 
and may now be seen in University College, Gower- 
street.” : 

A singular taste this, or a peculiar love of science, for 
a man to consent to have his body mummied and placed 
on exhibition like a stuffed bird in a case. 


Querizs ProposeD.—The following queries invite an- 
swers : 

1. What is the correct pronunciation of the termina- 
tions, “les,” “des,” “tes,” and “nes,” in such words as 
“Thales,” “ Thucydides,” “Socrates,” and “ Demosthe- 
nes ?” 

2. Why do a great many of our public speakers put no 
secondary accent on the syllable “est,” in “interesting ?” 

M. C. A. 

3. Does not the Christian, when in the act of intelligent 
prayer, invariably conceive Deity as of some form ? is not 
that form identical at all times for the same person, and 
similar for the vast majority? and is not that form the 
human form ? Jd. P. 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Repartee, and Anecdote. 


REMINISCENCES OF Hon. O. H. Suira.—In the Indi- 
ana American the Hon. O. H. Smith is giving a series of 
amusing reminiscences of early Indiana trials. We clip 
one or two for our Mirror. 

On one occasion, as Mr. Smith and Judge Test were 
stumping the Congressional district as rival candidates, 


the Judge introduced, for the first time, the new subject | 


of railroads. He avowed himself in favor of them, and 
said he had voted for the Buffalo and New Orleans road, 
and then rising to the top of his voice, “I tell you, fel- 
low-citizens, that in England they run the cars thirty 
miles an hour, and they will yet be run at a higher speed 
in America.” This was enough. The crowd set up a 
loud laugh at the expense of the Judge. An old fellow 
who was standing by me bawled out, “ Are you crazy, or 
do you think we are fools? A man could not live a min- 
ute at that speed.” The day was mine. The Judge had 
ruined his prospects by telling such an improbable 
story. 

On another occasion the Judge was speaking in favor 
of the tariff in the highest of terms. The people knew 
but little about it, but what they knew was decidedly 
against it. Few knew the meaning of the word, and 
fewer what it was like. One old fellow said he had never 
seen one, but he believed it “was hard on sheep.” 

Years after this, says Mr. Smith, as I was speaking at 
a battalion muster in Ripley county, and had spoken over 
two hours, I noticed an old man leaning against a tree 
in front of me. As I closed he roared out, “Mr. Smith, 
you have made one of the best speeches that I ever 
heard. I agree with all you have said. Will you answer 
me one question before you leave the stand?” “Most 
certainly.” “Will you vote for General Jackson ?” 
“No, sir; I shall vote for Henry Clay.” “Then you 
can ’t get my vote.” 


ANECDOTE oF METHUSALAH.—It is written in a quaint 
old Jewish manuscript, now in the British Museum, that 
the oldest of mankind, Methusalah, did not live as long 
as he might have done. The writer says that God prom- 
ised him in a dream that if he would rise up and build 
him a house his life should be prolonged five hundred 
years. Buf b@ replied that it was scarcely worth while 
to build a house for so short a period; and so he died 
before he was a thousand years old. 


A Poor Creter.—“ Long time ago,” in New England, 
dwelt a lady equally renowned for piety, credulity, and 
courage. As she was in the habit of returning from 
meeting unattended, some wild fellows formed a project 
for frightening her, and furnishing themselves with a 
little pleasant amusement. One arrayed in black, crowned 
with a pair of horns, and armed with a pitchfork, placed 
himself behind a tree and awaited her coming. His 
companions were concealed at hand to watch the mischief, 
and participate in the fun. At last came the unsuspect- 


ing victim leisurely along—meditating, no doubt, on the 
discourse to which she had been listening. Out sprang | 


his satanic majesty pro tem., and confronted her. “Why, 
who be you?” she exclaimed. “I’m the devil!” ex- 
claimed the rogue in a hollow voice. “Well,” said she, 


in a pitying tone—not doubting, mind you, the gentle- 
man’s word—-“ you’re a poor creter!” and quietly went 
her way. We call that true courage, or, perhaps more 
properly, true faith. “With a conscience void of of- 
fense,” she knew that she had nothing to fear; that she 
was, in truth, a mate for his betters. 


Tue Journey or Lirz.—Ten thousand human beings 
set forth together on their journey. After ten years, 
one-third, at least, have disappeared. At the middle 
point of the common measure of life, but half are still 
upon the road. Faster and faster, as the ranks grow 
thinner, they that remain till now become weary, and lie 
down and rise no more. At three-score and ten a band 
of some four hundred yet struggle on. At ninety these 
have been reduced toa handful of thirty trembling patri- 
archs. Year after year they fall in diminishing numbers. 
One lingers, perhaps, a lonely marvel, till the century is 
over. We look again, and the work of death is finished. 


Union or Literary ComposiTions.—At a large liter- 
ary party in Edinburgh, in the course of conversation it 
was mentioned that a certain well-known literary charac- 
ter had writte two poems, one called “ The Pebble,” the 
other “The Ocean;”’ that he was offering them to the 
booksellers, who, however, would not accede to his terms 
of publication; and that the worthy author was, there- 
fore, puzzled not a little as to what he should do with 
his productions. “Why,” remarked a sarcastic gen- 
tleman who was present, “I think the doctor could not 
do better than throw the one into the other.” 


Tse Moruer’s InrivuENcE.—The solid rock, which 
turns the edge of the chisel, bears forever the impress 
of the leaf and the acorn received long, long since, ere it 
had become hardened by time and the elements. If we 
trace back to its fountain, the mighty torrent which fer- 
tilizes the land with its copious streams, or sweeps over 
it with a devastating flood, we shall find it dripped in 
crystal drops from some mossy crevice among the distant 
hills; so, too, the gentle feelings and affections that en- 
rich and adorn the heart, and the mighty possions that 
sweep away all the barriers of the soul and desolate 
society, may have sprung up in the infant bosom in the 
sheltered retirement of home. “I should have been an 
atheist,” said John Randolph, “if it had not been for one 
recollection; and that was the memory of the time, when 
my departed mother used to take my little hands in hers, 
and cause me on my knees to say,‘Qur Father which 
art in heaven.’” 


Sent THE Best TO THE Wipow.—Many years ago 
there resided in the town of York, in the state of Maine, 
a minister by the name of M—y. One day, observing a 
couple of geese flying over, he seized his gun and said, 
“0 Lord, if thou wilt give me both of these geese, I will 
send the best one to widow ——.” He fired, amd they 
both fell. One of them was a very large, fat goose, but 
the other was exceedingly lean. His wife thought it was 
hardly fair to send the best om@,to the widow, but he 
| replied, “I will not lie unto God. 1 promised him that I 

would give away the best one, and I shall do it.” 
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An Gditorial Puper. 


INADEQUATE SUPPORT OF TITE MINISTRY AND ITS 
EFFECTS. 

WE have often felt that we would like to enter into 
the discussion of “questions of the day” more than is 
usual or perhaps fitting in a magazine of the designs and 
objects of the Repository. And we now avail ourself of 
the space granted by the failure of our New York letter, 
to produce one such paper. Nor wili we promise our 
readers that it will be the last. There are other topics 
we wish to discuss. 

We will not undertake to estimate the value of the 
ministry to society—to our country—nay, to us as indi- 
viduals. It is above all computation. The religion of 
Christ is the element cast into human society which pro- 
duces all its civilization. Without it there is no progress, 
no refinement, no purity. Without it the whole mass of 
society would stagnate in corruption. Not only would 
there be no civilization produced, but there would be no 
civilization maintained. Society would retrograde ; bar- 
barism would ensue. The necessity of the living minis- 
try to perpetuate and spread the influence of the Gospel, 
is demonstrated by the fact that it is Heaven’s especially 
ordained agency, as well as by the history of all ages. 

This estimate of the importance—we will say, the 
value of the ministry—none whom we wish to reach in 
this paper will dispute. Does it, then, we inquire, re- 
ceive that compensation to which it is fairly entitled in 
view of its importance? This question involves some- 
thing more than the mere recognition of the principle 
that “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” It affects the 
sense of justice; but it also has a relation to the 
Christianity of the Church—to the efficiency of the min- 
istry—and to the success of the Gospel among men. 

What trenchant facts are there that will help to the 
solution of this question? We answer first, by giving 
one out of several that have lately called our attention 
to the subject. A young man, now in the prime of life, 
and who for ten years has been constantly rising in his 
appointments till he occupies the best in his conference, 
said to us not long since, “I shall be compelled to locate 
at our next conference.” “How so ?” said we in surprise ; 
“you must not, certainly.” He replied, with a sad coun- 
tenance and a grave tone: “ Before I entered the minis- 
try I had laid up about $2,300, and was then receiving a 
salary of $1,100. In the ministry I have labored hard, 
but have not received a support for my family a single 
year. My family is becoming more expensive, and my 
circumstances are becoming worse every year. I have 
now but little over $500 left ; and I should like to know 
what I am to do when I have nothing to fall back upon ?” 
We knew that that brother, as a clerk, might have re- 
ceived from $1,200 to $1,400 each year that he had been 
in the ministry; and where, including all his perquisites, 
his pay on an average had been less than $600. We 
knew also that the same firm were ready to give him 
$1,600 a year at that moment. Now here was a young 
man of good preaching as well as business capabilities, 
who had given up a post affording good compensation in 
the present, and of great prospective value, to enter the 
ministry; had foregone the comforts of a settled home for 





ten years, bravely laboring on at a pecuniary sacrifice of 
$800 a year. He was not even now anxious for wealth. 
To be assured of a comfortable support, and some little 
on which to lean in the time of sickness, or for his fam- 
ily’s comfort in case of his death, was all that he asked. 
We will not say what was the duty of this man. But 
we know he is a type of what exists in every section of 
the Church. 

It is a sober fact that, on an average, the salaries of 
clerks and salesmen all over the country, is in advance of 
the salaries paid to ministers of the Gospel. The new 
clerk, while yet but a boy, receives perhaps $300 a year; 
the young minister, though time and money may have 
been spent in his preparation for his work, and though 
he may leave a compensating business, receives less. 
The clerk or salesman of skill and experience gets from 
$1,200 to $2,000, and even more. The minister among 
us, however able and devoted, or however long he may 
have labored, rarely receives more than from $1,000 to 
$1,200. If it be said that our scale is graduated to city 
prices, we reply that the same comparative average will 
probably hold good all through the country. We might, 
perhaps, have brought other professions into the line of 
comparison, but we have selected this because the facts 
here are tangible and to the point. 3 

Now let us look at another trenchant faeb. While 
within eight years the cost of living has increased more 
than thirty per cent., but little or no advancement has 
been made in the apportionment of salaries to ministers. 
In a few societies, or a few localities, some advance has 
been made; but rare is the exception where it has been 
proportionate to the increase of the actual expenses of 
living for families. 

There is another thing that is not well considered by 
our people. When a man moves once in two years, 
though his actual moving expenses should be paid, there 
is an actual extra expenditure beyond what he would 
have been subjected to had he remained in the same 
place. There will be many little expenses attendant 
upon getting fixed in a new habitation, and still greater 
ones resulting from his not knowing how to trade to ad- 
vantage in a new place and among a strange people. 

Then come to the sober fact. You will not find one in 
one hundred of our preachers who have been able to sup- 
port themselves and families upon the salaries they have 
received ; and when they are compelled to do this from 
want of other resources, it has been in a poverty-stricken 
manner. We speak this in sorrow, believing it to bea 
sober fact. Some of them have inherited property, or 
come into possession of it through their wives, or by 
making their own business capabilities available to that 
effect. But for this many of them would have been 
driven out of the ministry, as hundreds of our most 
promising men have been, to provide for their families. 

It is easy to pronounce an anathema upon all such 
men as would turn aside from the work of the ministry, . 
to regard the claims of their families. But let us not be 
too hasty to utter judgment; let us remember that causes 
will produce their natural effects ; and still further con- 
sider how we ourselves would think, and feel, and act, 
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under like circumstances. You say, “If God has called 
a man to preach, he has no right to desist.” 
did not God call the Church to support the man when he 
called him to preach? And if sc, was not one call made 
contingent upon the other? But, how fares it with those 
who, without resources, toil on and spend their days in 
the service of the Church? You don’t expect miracles? 
manna to descend in the wilderness? water to gush from 
the rock? Poor old man, I pity him! God will reward 
him by and by; but he leaves him here to suffer awhile 
as a rebuke to those who have reaped the fruit of his la- 
bors. An old veteran, who had spent over thirty years in 
the ministry, once said to us, “I have spent my days in 
the service of the Church, toiled hard and lived poor— 
except when seated at the tables of my rich members. 
Now I am old; I can’t stir around, exhort, sing, pray, 
and preach as I once could. I feel it all. No society 
wants me now. And if I had any possible way of getting 
bread for myself and my poor old wife, I would superan- 
nuate immediately. This idea of being driven to preach 
the Gospel for a morsel of bread drives me to distraction. 
But what can I do?” This is no fancy sketch. The 
words affected us deeply, and we give them as nearly as 
we can from memory. Again we say this is a type of a 
class by no means small; and it is a state reached, not 
by accident, by misfortune, but by the ordinary work- 
ings of the system now carried out. Some, it is true, 
are relieved and supported in their old age, by wealthy 
members of the Church. It is well, seeing the necessity 
for it exists; but, after all, it is humiliating to become 
dependemt—a pauper in that Church we have loved and 
served 80 Well; and the prospect of this is any thing but 
cheering to a noble, high-minded man. 

This is a picture of sadness; but we think we have 
not overdrawn it. What then must be its effects? 
What must be its effects upon the ministry? Here the 
evil bears with direct force, and its effects will be more 
tangible. 

In the first place, it can not but deter many young 
men of talent and spirit from entering the ministry. 
Blame such as you will; say that such ought not to be 
the case; that God will punish them. All this may be 
true ; but we simply say such are, and such will continue 
to be the results. Anathematize the young man who 
shrinks from such a dreary prospect, if you will; but re- 
member that the prospect had some agenc> in producing 
the result; and the responsibility of presenting that 
prospect lies upon the Church—upon you, my brother! 
Listen to the plea of the declining man: “I would be 
willing for myself alone, to endure the labor and self- 
denial ; but I am not willing to subject my family to the 
starvation system of ministerial living ; I am not willing 
to see my wife a drudge and my children without the 
means of education; I am not willing to have them left 
without a home, and in poverty and want, if I should be 
removed by death!” My brother, there is something of 
nobleness in that plea. I see not how you can avoid be- 
ing compelled to yield something to its manly dignity as 
well as Christian spirit. St. Paul declares that he who 
provides not for his own household, is denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel. How can it appear that the 
minister is exempt from this obligation? 

Even parents—Christian parents—often feel a natural 
reluctance to having their children enter the ministry 
from this very cause. Said an old minister to the writer, 





| 
| sons should be good Christian men, and be settled in 
Ay, but 


some regular business, by which they can make an honest 
livelihood. But I can’t say that I would like for any of 
them to enter the ministry. I have suffered too much in 
my feelings, and in my family, to desire it.” It was a 
sorrowful conclusion; it was sorrowfully uttered. We 
can not say that we thought it altogether right ; and yet 
we felt that we might have said the same under similar 
circumstances. Here is a fact from a cotemporary jour- 
nal, that may help our judgment in the case. “A faith- 
ful servant of his Master,” says the writer, “ who, in ad- 
dition to his salary, has been obliged to spend the whole 
of his patrimony, that he might live decently and edu- 
cate his children, lately said to me, that one of his sons, 
with a very imperfect education, and less than twenty- 
two years of age, was earning more annually, as a clerk 
in a city store, than he, the father, had ever received as 
his annual salary, though the latter was a finished scholar, 
and an able and eloquent preacher.” 

A few years since, one of the most devoted and useful 
men in an eastern conference died, after preaching over 
twenty years. From a small patrimony he had spent on 
an average over seventy-five dollars a year, and when he 
died, leaving a widow and a large family of children, 
most of them young, he left scarcely enough to sup- 
port them two years. Ihe oldest three sons of that de- 
ceased brother have obtained clerkships, and support the 
family. The youngest of the three, probably about sev- 
enteen, is now receiving as much as his father ever 
obtained for a ministerial service that was held in high 
esteem in the Churches. 

A writer in the Observer says that “even the children 
of ministers are often suffered to enter secular employ- 
ments without r trance, b their parents know 
too keenly the trials of their own vocation, to wish them 
entailed upon their posterity. An intelligent layman 
lately said to the writer, ‘If I had a dozen sons, I 
would not let one of them go into the ministry!’ Said 
an excellent minister, ‘If my sons are led by Providence 
to the ministry, I will not object; but after all that I 
and my family have suffered in it, I can not advise them 
to enter it.’” Again we say we would not care to justify 
all such feelings; but we must consider the circum- 
stances under which they have their origin. 

Again, this grinding system of inadequate support 
tells sadly in its influence upon the intellectual character 
of the minister. Books and periodicals of sterling 
value—discussing the new and great questions of the 
age, as well as the old questions of theology and of sci- 
ence in the light of recent discoveries—abound. From 
these magazines of knowledge, the minister is not only 
to store his mind with fresh material for the illustrations 
of the truth revealed, but his own powers will be ex- 
panded and invigorated as he grapples with these great 
subjects. His intellect will never stagnate; it will be 
well stored with truth; and be able to wield it with a 
giant’s power. But what shall the minister do, who can 
get scarcely food enough to supply the cravings of his 
children? He may thirst for knowledge—for expansion ; 
but he is in bonds. Nor is this all. How can that man 
find leisure or heart for the study of books or of subjects, 
who is placed upon the rack of necessity, and compelled to 
watch the egress of every copper—to study the most 
pinching economy, and that, too, with sleepless and tire- 





| less energy—every day and every houf—that the daily 


not many years ago, “I desire above all things that my | necessities of his family may not go beyond his scanty 
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ability? Such a state of things has dwarfed the intel- 
lect of many a noble nature, and shriveled many a soul 
that might otherwise have answered noble expectations. 
What! put the minister upon the rack—compel him to 
study all the week how he may escape from starvation, 
and then expect in him that growth and expansion of in- 
tellect, and that careful preparation and study for his 
pulpit which you demand! Why, the thing is absurd. 
You may as well demand the luscious fruit from the na- 
ked rock, made bald by the pelting storm, and blistered 
by the barning sun. If fruit grows there at all, it is in 
spite of the barrenness your system would produce. 

But you say, “We don’t care so much about learned 
and studied sermons. We want spiritual, feeling ad- 
dresses that go to the heart.” Here then we meet you 
on your own ground. This starvation policy is as detri- 
mental, often, to the piety of the minister as to his intel- 
lectual progress. How can it be otherwise? The same 
causes that abstract his mind from study, abstract it also 
from piety. It engenders over-anxiety and carefulness 
about what he and his family shall eat and dri=k; at 
the same time there i# & sense of wrong lurking at the 
bottom which poisons his peace. This very thing has 
been the origin of that spirit of speculation and worldli- 
ness, which has shorn so many of their strength. But 
for their own and their families’ necessities, they would 
never have felt the pressure or had excited the feeling 
which has led them out into worldly enterprises. Both the 
intellect and the piety of the minister, then, are liable to 
be sadly endangered by the inadequate support they and 
their families receive. It is an absurd idea that the 
pinching of daily want is essential to the preservation of 
ministerial piety. It savors of the old leaven of Popish 
penance. Equally absurd is it to depend upon the min- 
ister’s poverty, rather than his piety, to produce “ spirit- 
ual and feeling sermons.” The fact is, the grand origin- 
ator of deep and earnest feeling, after sound and ardent 
piety, is deep and earnest thought. The connection be- 
tween deep piety, an able ministration of the word of 
life, and a well-developed, manly character, is more inti- 
mate than we are apt to imagine. 

Sometimes—alas! too often—the pressure of poverty 
crushes the very manhood out of the preacher. He takes 
to begging ; becomes a sort of Church pauper, and is recog- 
nized as such by the members. He goes around among his 
parishioners, suggests the wants of his family, asks for 
this thing and for that. This course may meet the com- 
mendation of some; it suits their self-complacency to 
“ give to the preacher.” But its practical effect is to rob 





the man of God of all respect—too often of all power. | 
In an important sense, the pastor is the instructor, the | 


educator of the people. 
must command their respect. He who contents himself 
with being called a “good fellow,” “a fine beggar,” has 
but mean and unworthy views of the dignity of his pro- 
fession, and of the higher and nobler elements of his 
work. And he who would place these epithets, as enco- 
miums, upon the minister of Jésus Christ, shows his utter 
want of appreciation of the higher intellectual and spirit- 
ual elements of a minister’s character and work. 

But the effect of this inadequate support does not ex- 
pend itself entirely upon the minister and his family. 
No society can dwarf the intellect of a preacher by with- 
holding the means of mental nutriment, and subjecting 


To be effectual in this work, he | 


can place a minister in a tenement whose unfitness—not 
to say meanness—and whose rough and poverty;stricken 
aspect, without and within, is such that the members who 
lay claim to any refinement or social position, are ashamed 
to visit the home and family of the pastor ; we say such a 
state of things can not exist by the permissive agency of 
any society, and yet that society retain the respect for the 
pastor which is essential to his greatest usefulness. With 
older members of the Church, the effect may not be per- 
ceived; but its influence upon their children will be felt. 
We give utterance only to one of the laws of reasomand 
common-sense, when we say, that to command an influ- 
ence over the intelligent and cultivated young people now 
every-where rising up in our congregations, the min- 
ister must have the means for his own cultivation and 
for the elevation of his own social position. 

The real cause of this great want of suitable support 
is not, generally speaking, in the want of ability. Our 
members have increased in material resources, and in so- 
cial position, many fold; and in many places without 
any perceptible increase of liberality in this respect. 
We are pained to be compelled to find the great cause in 
the low estimate that is placed upon ministerial services 
and character. Not many years ago a merchant, who 
was at the same time a steward in the Church, wanted a 
clerk. An applicant for the place appeared, presented 
credentials of a satisfactory character, and within ten 
minutes was hired at the rate of $600 a year. The 
same week the preacher came to the charge. The stew- 
ards found great difficulty in allowing him the pittance of 
$400. The clerk was a young married man, with one 
child ; the preacher was a man in the maturity of his 
strength, with a wife and five children! The services to 
be rendered by the one possessed an appreciable value; 
those to be rendered by the other did not, and were 
awarded a pittance less in the spirit of giving compensa- 
tion than in that of granting a reluctant charity. To 
remedy this evil we must have a proper appreciation of 
the value of ministerial services—value to our civiliza- 
tion, to all that we have, or enjoy, whether of temporal 
or spiritual good. The conviction must become universal 
as it is just, that the ministry is entitled to as good and 
liberal a support as any other legitimate sphere of labor. 
We ask not that ministers should be made rich, not that 
they should be pampered with luxury; but that they 
should have a generous and adequate support—a support 
that comports with the nature of their work, and with 
the credit and honor of the societies they serve. 

We simply add, that in this discussion we have not 
had an eye exclusiv2ly to the pecuniary or other interests 
of the ministry. We are of that class, and are wedded 
to them by the strongest ties of sympathy and interest. 
Their weal is our weal, and their woe our woe. But we 
have higher motives. We want to see the ministry made 
strong—young men of intellectual and manly vigor, as 
well as of deep piety, brought into it—its present power 
and efficiency promoted by the full development of the 
force already in it ; we want to see all this; but we want 


| to see it not for the sake of the ministry, but for the sake 


him to the most marrow and pinching calculations to cut | 


down the wants of life to inadequate means; no society 


of the Church, that she may have able men, strong in 
the might of intellect and in the power of God, to stand 
up in her pulpits, and break to her congregations the 
bread of life. The individual sinks into insignificance— 
the class is forgotten; but how the Gospel of Christ shall 
be made efficient in the redemption of the world is all- 
important and absorbing. 
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Ghitor’s Table. ~ 


A Few Nores.—The Duty of the Church to the Poor, 
‘vith which this number opens, possesses strong and 
earnest thoughts. As autumn advances, the season when 
they most need care and Christian sympathy approaches. 
Let those who are disposed to learn what is Christian 
duty in this respect, thoughtfully and prayerfully read 
this article. The poor—the widow and the fatherless— 
ye have always with you.——The “ Page from Memory ” 
will prove pleasant and profitable reading. We hope to 
hear often from its author.——The article on Sea Mon- 
sters is somewhat humorous, and may seem somewhat fab- 
ulous; but the author was not alone in witnessing the 
alarms created by the first appearance of those monsters 
of the deep—steamers.——The esteemed author of “The 
Nursery ’—though childless—talks as though he was fa- 
miliar with the mysteries of that sanctum. And yet we re- 
member that Goldsmith wrote charmingly upon animated 
nature, though profoundly ignorant of the subject. But 
we must do the Doctor justice. He has practical knowl- 
edge. Adopted children have peopled “ the nursery” in 
his dwelling; have there found a parent’s care; been 
trained up for God; and one of them, at least, is now in 
the foreign missionary field. By the way, we would com- 
ménd “The True Woman,” from the same pen, and just 
issued, to the atggntion of our readers.——Pythagoras and 
Archimedes is the production of a nervous pen. If the 
reader gets no new facts from it, he will get new 
thoughts. The Legend of Yburg is a rather wild, but 
harmless story.——“ Lazy People,” as a class, receive but 
little sympathy, not so much as they often are really en- 
titled to. For their benefit we have inserted a short chap- 
ter. Should it by chance be read by any “smart people,” 
we are certain kindly sympathies will be excited toward 
those unfortunates who are afflicted with constitutional 
laziness. ——The sketch from Mrs. Gardner has some good 
turns that point a fine moral; we hope our readers will 
not lose sight of it, The “Name Immortal” is not, of 
courst, used in its sacred sense. It is a fine tribute to 
the loved name—“ Mary ;”’ and its historic detaiis and 
little episodes enliven the piece.——Nearly every one has 
a kindly feeling toward Thackeray, the English humorist, 
or rather, perhaps, we should say, satirist. The critique 
of him is brief, but keen and just. We can have little 
sympathy with any man who gloats in the delineation of 
only the dark and repulsive aspects of human character 
and society.——And, now, gentle reader, if you please, 
take a trip to Flanders, and then visit Bombay with our 
straggling friend from Cincinnati; both trips will give 
you pleasant recreation and useful information. 

Of the eight poems which appear in this number, the 
authors are distributed as follows: two in Ohio, two in 
Wisconsin, one in Michigan, one in New York city, one 
in Brooklyn, and one in Washington City. 

“Tue Dreams or Youts.”—We put this picture into 
the hands of a literary friend—whom we had always sus- 
pected of mathematics and theology rather than poetry. 
The conception seems to have so wrought upon his fancy 
that the following lines are the result : 


The sun in all his state appear’d, 
And woke the glories of the day, 








And with his bright effulgence cheer’d e 
A thousand realms beneath his sway. 


I looked, and to my ravish'd eyes 
Arose a landscape spreading fair; 

Till blending with the misty skies, 
It faded from the vision there. 


Those forest lands and sunbright bowers, 
On that October’s dreamy day, 

Seemed one voluptuous sea of flowers 

Stretching itself away—away. 

And far along a beauteous vale, 
A sunny river open’d wide, 

While here and there a swelling sail 
Was borne upon the silvery tide. 
minded me of that bright land, 

And that divine, immortal river, 

Along whose banks, on @ither hand, 
The tree of life blooms on forever. 

And nearer, by—’neath ancient trees— 
A flock is resting on the green, 

Fann’d by the fragrant morning breeze 
That plays athwart the rural ecene 

Thus after long, tumultuous strife, 

By many a care and grief opprest, 

Perchance, amid the groves of life, 
The worn and weary are at rest. 

And who are they—the loving pair, 
Abroad amid that paradise— 

And blooming like the scene so fair 
That spreads before their wondering eyes? 

Sweet, tender words are falling now 
Upon that lovely maiden’s ear; 

While o’er her fair and noble brow 
There steals a solitary tear— 

A tear of rapture: far away, 

Beyond that river, she descries 

A temple radiant as the day, 

Towering amid the luminous skies. 
To her some bright enchantment seems 
Gilding those domes and minarets; 

And there—so whisper beauteous dreams— 
The sun of Pleasure never sets. 

“The skiff—the skiff!” the lovers cry, 
And to the stream in haste repair; 

“We'll to that fairy temple hie, 

And live and love forever there.” 

They launch away—that loving pair; 
Beware the stream’s opposing flow! 

Beware the hidden rocks—beware 
Those foaming rapids just below! 


CapPrurE OF THE DAUGHTERS OF Boone anv CALLA- 
way.—lIf there are sunny spots in human life, so also 
are there dark ones. The engraving representing the 
capture of the daughters of Boone and Callaway, fur- 
nishes a striking contrast to that which precedes it. 

The first settlement in Kentucky was effected under 
the direction of Daniel Boone, in the spring of 1775. 
Having fixed upon a site upon the Kentucky river, they 
erected a stockade fort, and to the place the name of 
Boonsboro was given. As soon as the fort was com- 
pleted, Boone returned to North Cagolina and removed 
his wife and daughters to the hew country. He says 
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that “they were the first white women that ever stood | 
upon the banks of the Kentucky riveg,” Early in the 
ensuing spring he was joined by sey additional emi- 
grants—some of them bringing theif’ familics. Among 
these was Col. Richard Callaway, an intimate friend of 
Boone, why also brought withsifm his family. , 

The Indians, during the spring of this year, were com- 
paratively quiet; and as the season advanced without 
annoyance from them, the inhabitants began to feel more 
secure, and to venture, without their usual precaution, 
outside of their stockade fort. 

On the 14th of July, at a late hour in the afternoon, 
two daughters of Mr. Callaway—aged twelve and four- | 
teen years—and one of Daniel Boone, aged fourteen, 
were sporting in a canve, or “dug-out,” on the river, 
and carelessly crossed to the opposite bank. The trees 
and shrubs were thick, and came down almost to the 
edge of the water. The girls, unconscious of the 
demons that were lurking near, were playing and splash- 
ing the water with their paddles. Among the grass 
growing upon the shoreé,and behind the trees stand- 
ing upon the bank, five stout Indians had concealed 
themselves, and were watching the movements of the 
eanoe. No sooner had it touched the shore than one of 
them glided like a noiseless serpent from his concealment 
into the water, seized the rope that hung from the bow, 
and turned the boat around a point, so as to pass from 
the view of the fort. The wild terror and agony of the 
poor girls found vent in loud screams, which were heard 
across the river, and at the fort. Their shrieks and ef- 
forts to flee were alike unavailing. The former fell on 
hearts, such as palpitate’in the breast of the hyena; and 
the latter were exerted against a force invincible. They 
were dragged rapidly into the forest, and were soon too 
far away for the sound of their voices to be heard. 

Let us leave the little captives and return to the fort. 
Here all was alarm. Boone and Callaway were both ab- 
sent. The inhabitants supposed a large body of savages 
were concealed on the opposite bank. The canoe was 
gone, and the only means of crossing was to swim. This 
would expose them to the deadly rifles of the savages. 
In the mean time night came on, and rendered immediate 
pursuit impossible. The night, however, was spent in 
active preparations. Boone and Callaway had returned ; 
and a choice company of kindred spirits enrolled them- 
selves, sworn to deliver the young captives, or perish in 
the attempt. 

At dawn of day they started upon their perilous expe- | 
dition. Crossing the river, they struck the trail of the 
Indians, and, like the bounding deer, dashed forward in 
the pursuit. The account of this thrilling adventure, 
given by Mr. Flint, is highly wrought, and some portions 
of it somewhat apocryphal. The Indians, according to | 
their custom, had taken so much precaution to hide their 
trail, that the party found themselves exceedingly per- | 
plexed to keep it, and they were obliged to put forth all 
the acquirement and instinct of woodsmen not to find | 
themselves every moment at fault in regard to their | 
course. The rear Indians of the-file had covered their 
foot-prints with leaves. They often turned off at right 
angles; and whenever they came to 4 branch, walked in 
the water for some distance. At a place of this sort, the 
pursuers were for some time wholly unable to find at 
what péint the Todiae* had left the,branch, and began 
to despair of regaining .their trail. In this extreme per- 
plexity, one of the company was attracted by an indica- 








| shared the silvan sagacity of their parents, 


tion of their course, which proved that the daughters 
“ God bless 
my dear child !” exclaimed Colonel Callaway ; at the same 
instant picking up a little piece of ribbon, which he had 
recognized as his daughter’s. At another time, in pass- 
ing places covered with mud, deposited in the low 
places on the way, the foot-prints of the captives were 
distinctly traced, till the pursuers had learned to dis- 


| criminate not only the number, but the peculiar form 


of each foot-print. 

It was the aim of the pursuing party to eome sud- 
denly upon the Indians—well knowing that their first 
movement, if they found themselves pursued, would be 
to murder their captives. This required extreme cau- 
tion. Late in the evening they came upon the Indians 
just as they were kindling a fire te cook their supper. 


| The discovery was almost simultaneous by both parties. 


Four of the pursuers fired; and quick as thought the 
whole party rushed upon the savages. That was a 
happy movement. The Indians had not time te gather 
up their arms or moccasins, much less to tomahawk their 
captives. The poor girls seemed to be overwhelmed by 
their sudden and unexpected deliverance. So exultant 
were the party that they made no search for their slain 
or wounded enemies; but began to retrace their steps 
immediately; and the next day reached their homes in 
safety. 

Our engraving, we think, does justice to the scene of 
the capture; we must leave to the imagination of the 
reader te conceive the distress and of the fair 
captives, or the painful, agonisiig suspense of their 
mothers for more than forty-eight hours. 


ArticLes Deciinep.—“The Love of Nature” has 
good thoughts, but not always expressed in the hap- 
piest poetry. The author of “Rest” needs practice. 
Let the author of “Gentle Looks” take courdge. “To 
One in Heaven” will not answer, “Life” and “Mem- 
ory” have not a little of the genius of true poetry in 
them, but they were written without sufficient regard to 
the laws of versification. “Youthful Days” bas good 
points, but is not quite admissible. “Mother, Home, and 
Heaven,” “What are we?” and “Passing Thoughts 
out of School,” must be added to this list. “Knego’’ 
needs only proper measure to make it poetry indeed ; let 
the author attend to this. “Christ on the way to Em- 
maus” has some fine thoughts and passages; but there 
are others which lack the euphonic flow. “My Angel 
Brother ” is too long ; but we would like to hear from the 
author again; she has a gift to be cultivated. “Alone” 
will hardly do; neither will “Where is True Happiness 
Found?” We would like to have a shorter poem from 
the author of “Twilight Hour.” 


Anonymovg ConTRIBUTORS are again informed that 
their articles should always be accompanied with their 
proper names, if they would secure their insertion, or 
proper notice of them. And while we are upon this 
point, we will also add, from the means of information 
secured by our editorial position, we come to know that 
original articles not accompanied by the names of the 
authors, loose much of their interest with our readers, 
and consequently much of their value to the magazine. 

# We do not now refer to those articles selected from for- 
eign literary journals, or those prepared by the editor. 
In these something will be found sufficiently indicating 
their origin. 
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that “they were the first white women that ever stood 
upon the banks of the Kentucky river.” 


some of them bringing their families. 
Col. Richard Callaway, an intimate friend of 
Boone, who also brought with him his family. 

The Indians, during the spring of this year, were com- 
paratively quiet; and as the season advanced without 


grants— 
these was 


annoyance from them, the inhabitants began to feel more 
secure, and to venture, without their usual precaution, 
outside of their stockade fort. 

On the [4th of July, ata late hour in the afternoon, 
two daughters of Mr. Callaway—aged twelve and four- 


teen years—and one of Daniel Boone, aged fourteen, 
were sporting in a canve, or “dug-out,” on the river, | 


and carelessly crossed to the opposite bank. The trees 
and shrubs were thick, and came down almost to the 
edge of the water. 


ing the water with their paddles. Among the grass 
growing upon the shore and behind the trees stand- 
ing upon the bank, five stout Indians had concealed 


themselves, and were watching the movements of the | 


canoe. No sooner had it touched the shore than one of 
them glided like a noiseless serpent from his concealment 


into the water, seized the rope that hung from the bow, | 
and turned the boat around a point, so as to pass from | 


the view of the fort. The wild terror and agony of the 
poor girls found vent in loud screams, which were heard 
across the river, and at the fort. 


forts to flee were alike unavailing. 


Their shrieks and ef- 

The former fell on 
hearts, such as palpitate in the breast of the hyena; and 
the latter were exerted against a force invincible. 


far away for the sound of their voices to be heard. 

Let us leave the little captives and return to the fort. 
Here all was alarm. Boone and Callaway were both ab- 
sent. The inhabitants supposed a large body of savages 
were concealed on the opposite bank. 
gone, and the only means of crossing was to swim. This 
would expose them to the deadly rifles of the savages. 
In the mean time night came on, and rendered immediate 
pursuit impossible. The night, however, was spent in 
active preparations. Boone and Callaway had returned ; 
and a choice company of kindred spirits enrolled them- 
selves, sworn to deliver the young captives, or perish in 
the attempt. 

At dawn of day they started upon their perilous expe- 
dition. Crossing the river, they struck the trail of the 
Indians, and, like the bounding deer, dashed forward in 
the pursuit. The account of this thrilling adventure, 
given by Mr. Flint, is highly wrought, and some portions 
of it somewhat apocryphal. The Indians, according to 
their custom, had taken so much precaution to hide their 
trail, that the party found themselves exceedingly per- 
plexed to keep it, and they were obliged to put forth all 
the acquirement and instinct of woodsmen not to find 
themselves every moment at fault in regard to their 
course. The rear Indians of the file had covered their 
foot-prints with leaves. They often turned off at right 


angles; and whenever they came to a branch, walked in | 


the water for some distance. At a place of this sort, the 
pursuers were for some time wholly unable to find at 
what point the Indians had left the branch, and began 
to despair of regaining their trail. 


Early in the | 
ensuing spring he was joined by several additional emi- | 
Among 
| recognized as his daughter’s. 


The girls, unconscious of the 
demons that were lurking near, were playing and splash- | 
| happy movement. 


They | 
were dragged rapidly into the forest, and were soon too | 
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| the laws of versification. 


In this extreme per- | 
plexity, one of the company was attracted by an indica- | 
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tion of their course, which proved that the daughters 
shared the silvan sagacity of their parents. “God bless 
my dear child !” exclaimed Colonel Callaway ; at the same 
instant picking up a little piece of ribbon, which he had 
At another time, in pass- 


ing places covered with mud, deposited in the low 


| places on the way, the foot-prints of the captives were 


distinctly traced, till the pursuers had learned to dis- 
criminate not only the number, but the peculiar form 
of each foot-print. 

It was the aim of the pursuing party to come sud- 
denly upon the Indians—well knowing that their first 


| movement, if they found themselves pursued, would be 


to murder their captives. This required extreme cau- 
tion. Late in the evening they came upon the Indians 
just as they were kindling a fire to cook their supper. 
The discovery was almost simultaneous by both parties. 
Four of the pursuers fired; and quick as thought the 
whole party rushed upon the savages. That was a 
The Indians had not time to gather 
up their arms or moccasins, much less to tomahawk their 
captives. The poor girls seemed to be overwhelmed by 
their sudden and unexpected deliverance. So exultant 
were the party that they made no search for their slain 


| or wounded enemies ; but began to retrace their steps 


immediately; and the next day reached their homes in 
safety. 

Our engraving, we think, does justice te the scene of 
the capture; we must leave to the imagination of the 
reader to conceive the distress and alarm of the fair 


| captives, or the painful, agonizing suspense of their 


mothers for more than forty-eight hours. 


ArTICLES DEcLInEeD.—“ The Love of Nature” has 
good thoughts, but not always expressed in the hap- 
piest poetry. The author of “Rest” needs practice. 
Let the author of “Gentle Looks” take courage. “To 
“ Life” and “ Mem- 


them, but they were written without sufficient regard to 
“Youthful Days” has good 
points, but is not quite admissible. “ Mother, Home, and 
Heaven,” “What are we?” and “Passing Thoughts 
out of School,” must be added to this list. “Knego’’ 
needs only proper measure to make it poetry indeed ; let 
the author attend to this. “Christ on the way to Em- 


| maus” has some fine thoughts and passages; but there 
| are others whieh lack the euphonic flow. 


“My Angel 
Brother ” is too long ; but we would like to hear from the 
author again; she has a gift to be cultivated. “Alone” 
will hardly do; neither will “Where is True Happiness 
Found?” We would like to have a shorter poem from 
the author of “Twilight Hour.” 


Anonymous ConTRIBUTORS are again informed that 
their articles should always be accompanied with their 
proper names, if they would secure their insertion, or 
proper notice of them. And while we are upon this 
point, we will also add, from the means of information 
secured by our editorial position, we come to know that 
original articles not accompanied by the names of the 
authors, loose much of their interest with our readers, 
and consequently much of their value to the magazine. 
We do not now refer to those articles selected from for- 
eign literary journals, or those prepared by the editor. 
In these something will be found sufficiently indicating 
their origin. 









































